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RITISH ASSOCIATION tee the ADVANCE 
ons i a 
DGD and SCIENCE.— The ners SD NES AY, the 33rd of 


JUNE, 1847. y YLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
seme SA 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, niet, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. JAMEs’s-SQUARE. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
ication will be held THIS DAY, in the Rooms of the 

oe seal Society, on the Ground Floor. The Chair will be taken 
usaeideck procioely. order of the Committee, 
May 9] 1847. J.G. Ro CH RANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


PU BLIC MEETING will be held in the 

reat Room of the socins® OF ARTS, 19, John-street, 

i sion SATU RDAY, Jw 2, to pom ‘the’ ERECTION 

MeONUMENT ‘TO LOMMEMORATE THE INTRODUC- 

sor ORINTING INTO ENGLAND, oy in honour of 

AM CAXTON, the earliest English Printer. The Chair 

will be taken by ~~ Right Hon. the LORD MORPETH, Chief 

tony of H.M. Woods, &c.—Subscriptions will be received 

essrs. etl 49, Charing-cross; Messrs, Praed, 189, 

Het street ; Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 62, Threadneedle-street ; 

at the Society of Arts; and by the Treasurer, the Rev. H. H. 
Nilman, Cloisters, W estminster. HENKY COLE, Hon. Sec, 


IVERPOOL ACADEMY, 1847, — 
WORKS of ART intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
uthe LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, will be received by Mr. Green, 
4, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, London, until the 12th of 
Avgust next, from yo ‘Artists to whom the Academy’ s Circular 
tas been sent. WM. GAWIN HERDMAN, Secretary. 
ICTURE GALLERY, 16, Old Bond-street.— 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, and OTHERS. — 
& WOODIN having imported Pictures from the Continent for 
many years, has now taken the above Gallery for the SALE o 
PICTURES, upon the principle that whatever is sold there shail 
be the genuine werk of the Master described at the time of pur- 
chase, as far as ascertained by strict examination, judgment, 
and experience. "Gentlemen may thereby be enabled to purchase 
the greatest confidence.—S. W. continues to value, arrange, 
cean, line, and restore collections, &c. as usual. 


NSTITUTE of ‘MEDICINE and ARTS 
DEPARTMENT of ARTS.—Gentlemen engaged in Literary 
or Scientific pursuits, and desirous of sutetaing S24 degree of A 
or Ph.D. from the Scottish or Continental Universities, not re- 
quiring residence, may receive every assistance and instruction. It 
isnot necessary to attend the Lectures at the Institute. 

“lasses for Matriculation at the University of London meet 
every Evening, from Seven to Nine o'clock. 

For Prospectuses, &c. apply at o Institute, 1, Whitefriars- 
street, Fleet-street ; to Dr. Cooke, F.L.S., 4, Caroline: -street, Be 
feksqnare 5 of to Mr. Hoblyn, A. i * Oxon, 2 Sussex- place, 

mts Park. 


(;ENERAL, PRACTICAL |! AND SCIENTIFIC 


UCA 
At the be ‘or rat ain ENGINEERS, 
TNEY, near LONDON, 
Established 1846, 
President, —His Grace The Duke of Buccivuren, K.G,. 
The Education given in this College is intended for Sons of 
Gentlemen whose pursuits in after life are to be of a practical 
nature, and is peculiarly suited for those who are to become 
ARCHITECTS bos ENGINEERS,—for ong who are to proceed 
. the COLONIES, either as EMIGRANTS, or in the service 
of the QU rn or the EAST INDI a COMPANY ; for the MILI- 
TARY and NAVAL PROFESSIONS; for those who are destined 
to have the yee PTE of Large AGRICULT URAL, MINING, 
and MANUFACTURING Concerns either at cas or abroad 
pectuses of the System may be ig by. 4 meg to 
the Principal, the Rev. Morgan Cowie, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Senior W. rangler of 1839, 
_Putney, near London, 


MARRIED MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, 
residing it in the immediate neighbourhood of London, wishes 
to RECEIVE into his family UNE OK MORE CHILDREN, 
who, from hereditary or other < causes, require the constant atten- 
tion of a qualified person. Keferences can be £2 to the highest 
wedical authorities.—Address (post paid) FE. T., care of Mr. 
Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


10 LITERARY MEN, PRIN NTERS, or F or PUB- 
Tor —An opportunity offers for investment, _ by pur- 
chase, 0} RE in a highly-established LITER ¥ PU a 
LIC, ATION Uthes to take part in the Literature or 1" Print or 
h the same. Letters prom } senaels only, with real name 

and address, may be directed N. P., 45, Leicester-square. 


T°. BOOKSELLE RS, STATIONERS and 

Ts.—To be DISPOSED OF, the valuable lease of the 
PREMISES of a long-established Bookselling and Stationery 
Business, situate in the neighbourhood of Russell-square, with a 
very extensive library of about 18,000 volumes, to which is attached 
areading-room. This is a most desirable <qpertenty for any 
young man wishing to commence business. he proprietor has 


carried it on nearly 30 years.—Apply to Mr. Hodgson, auctioneer, 
1v2, Fleet-street. 


x PWITH’S MONOCLEID WRITING 
CABINETS and TABLES, adapted to save much Time, 
and securea Systematic Arrangement of eel Decwmetsn or of 
er- 
pparatus, by a “simple and efficient con- 
.& single 4. opens, and again closes, the whole of 
wers, closets, and partitions. It is used at the Office of 
and Forests and other Public Departments.—An assort- 
ment oft these elegant Cabinets, in various sizes and styles, may be 
seen with W. 8. Orr & Co, 1i7, Strand. 


Bron ZES.— Tuomas Pearce begs to inform 
ahi the Nobility and Gentry that he has lately. made consider- 
le =a ~ is extensive collection of Bronaes, which have 
with a view of combining classic design with su’ 

ny of finish, By one of the recent Drodifieations of the Tart, 
elegant Ornaments are admitted free of duty, and their cost 
of Boeauence cqusiderebiy and vt A = Oey jm = 
= er Works 0} us - 

Bul oppri Toe Guna, and o _ 
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N ENDELSSOHN’S ‘FIRST WALPURGIS 
NIGHT’ and HANDEL'S *ALEXANDER'’S FEAST, 
will be performed at EXETER H aes on MONDAY EVENING 
NEXT, May 3ist. Principal Voca’ formers—Miss Birch, Miss 
Duval, ‘Mr. Manvers, and Mr. H. Phillipe The Chorus will consist 
of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Singing School. The 
Orchestra will be complete in every department.—Leader, Mr. 


— Conductor, Mr. JOHN HUL AH, 
Tickets—Area, 28, ; Reserved Seats in Western Gallery, 38. ; Re- 
served Seats in Area, 5s. ; ; may be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 
445, West Strand ; ofthe principal Musicsellers, at the Apollonicon 
Kooms, and at Exeter Hall. 


GINGING CLASSES — Apotionicon Rooms. 


Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
59, for bADIES, will commence on MONDAY EVEN- 

VE 7, QUARTER PAST Five o’cLock, 
CLASS NTL EM EN, will connenenee on TUESDAY 
ENING, Jt .E @ QUARTER BEFORE Eicut o'ciock, 
CLASS in 69, for GENTLE MEN, will commence on FRIDAY 

EVENING, June 11, at Nrve o’ctock. 

TERMS—T weve Suituines for a Course of Sixty Lessons of 
pa | Hour each, or two payments of Seven Shillings and Sixpence 





ait S No. 


Tickets, and full particulars, may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


T°. THE SCIENTIFIC W ORLD.— 

CHARLES BUTTON, Manufacturing Chemist and of 
Chemical Apparatus, inv itesthe attention of Men of Science to his 
Illustrated and Descriptive CATALUGUE, containing 300 Woov- 
cuts, and Prices attached. 

Published at his Laboratory, 146, Holborn-bars, price 1s. 6d.: or 
free by post, 2s. 6d. (N.B. If ordered through any Bookseller in ‘the 
conniez the postage will be saved.) 

C. Button receives shipments (every month), direct from the works 
abroad, of Chemical Aepersies in Be rlin and Dresden Porcelain 
and German Glass, Fu Fully described in * Button’s Catalogue.’ 


N R. CHARLES BUTTON, Operative and 

Manufacturing Chemist, 146, Holborn-bars, (Successor of 
Messrs. Dymond & Co.) 4 an an opening for a well-educated intelli- 
gent Youth as AN APPR He will reside in the house, 
and be treated as one of fhe fait y. 


GE NTLEMAN, B.L. University 
France, accustomed to teach the Classics, French, and 


ch 
History, is desirous of meeting with an ADDITIONAL PU PIL.— 
Address, post paid, H.S. . Mr. Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond- street. 
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TRO EXHIBITORS of the GAS MICROSCOPE. 

-~WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to assist the Proprietor in 
the Exhibition of the Oxy- -Hydrogen’ Microscope and Dissolving 
Views, in the country, a sober, steady Man, who thoroughly 
understands the working of the instruments.— Apply to Mr. Collins, 
Optician, 26, Francis-street, Tottenham-c urt-roac 
N ONS. MORGANT, Artist, a Pupil of the 
4 Royal Academy of Paria, who has. studied a the first 
y ers in TO oA" of Arts, will GIVE RUCTION in 

c , OLL and WATER cOLOU R PAINT 

ING, also HA (crayons decouleurs) DRAWING, so little 
known in pa which he teaches by a new and easy method, so 
advantageous, that the pupil may obtain a knowledge of Painting 
at the same time, which, from his true and beautiful colours, it 
has the appearance of.- Ade iress, 20, Lacey-terrace, W: alworth, — 
N R. KILBURN, 234, REGENT-STREET 

PHOTOGR: APHIST and DAGU ERREOTYPIST to HE oR 
MAJESTY a Lt ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
—Mr. Kilburn t the favour of an inspection of his PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC? MINIATURES. which are an LMPORTANT IM- 
PROVEMENT upon the Daguerréotype Portraits. These Like- 
nesses are delicately coloured by M. Mansion, of Paris, and have 
the effect of an elaborate miniature, with the infallible accuracy of 
expression only attainable by the burns Phot process. Licensed 
by «the Patentee.— N. B. Mr. yg P ~ieateaiaaa Establish- 
ment is tely opposite to M. Ve 

‘OWERBY’S ENGLISH “BOTANY, Second 

\) Edition.—The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully 
requested to complete their Copies of the first seven Volumes 








before the Ist July, as after that date only complete Volumes of 
that portion of the Work will be procurable. To be had of the 
Proprietor, Judith Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth ; and of all 
Booksellers. 


EOLOGY.—The FirstSeries of the TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 6 vols. with the 
three parts o f plates, complete, VERY SCARCE. 

TO BE DISPOSED OF, a clean Copy of the above, in boards, 
uncut, for Twelve ‘Guineas. —Apply to B. R. Wheatley, Bookseller, 
42, Maiden-lane, Covent-garden. 

XIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS of 

/ CREDIT.—The London and Westminster Bank ISSUES 
CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of travellers aud residents on the 
Continent. - 

These notes are payable at ping important place in Europe, and 
thus enable a traveller to vary his route without inconvenience ; 
no expense whatever is incurred, and when cashed no charge is 
made for commission. These notes may be obtained either at the 
head office of the London and Westminster Bank, in Lothbury; 
or at the branches of the Bank, viz. :—1, St. James’s-square ; 213, 
High Holborn ; 4, Stratford- -place, Oxford-street ; 3, W ellington- 
street, Borough ’; ; and * 87, High- - “ftv Whitehapel. 


rder rd, 
J AMES WitkLAMs GILBART, General ! Manager. 


G 1 ALLERIES of PICTURES, STANDARD 
KS ‘ ARCHITECTURE and the FINE ARTS, 
ILLUSTR RTE WORKS (from _the Library of the late Wm. 
Upeott, Esq.), COLLECTIONS of f DRA WINGS, MODERN PIc- 
TORIAL ORKS, a of PRINTS, and WORKS in 
GENERAL LITE ERATUR E, mostly in excellent condition, and 
carefully selec’ regard to fineness of impression. Parts 4 
and 5 of the Getphanan may be had on application, or will be for- 
warded free on two postage stamps being remitted to A. EVANS 
& SON, Great Qeeenctees, Lincoln's Inu-fields, Lond 
*x* Parts 6 and 7 will be immediately published, and will be 
found to contain a more valuable Collection of Works i 








in the above- 





mentioned classes than is usually met with for sale. 


of 





\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 98, ‘User 

1 King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

SINGLE SU BSCRIPTION,7s. PEKQUARTER; 218, PER.ANN, 
Subscribers are entitled to the pase of the ‘best and newest 





works in every department of Literature. A good supply of each 
new work of interest is added on the day of publication. 

Family and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per annum. 

A QUARTERLY LIST of the principal NEW 

WORKS published in Germany can be had (gratis) of 
ID N UTT, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 158, FLEET-STREET. 

Also, in 1 vol. 8vo. containing 500 closely- -erintes, pages, bound in 
cloth, price x” Ne ink? to purchaser New Edition of 
ENGELMA BIBLIOTH nC A_ SC RIPTORU M CLASSI- 
CORU M ET GRECORUM ET LATINORU M, being an Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of the Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
their Translations, Commentaries, and Dissertations, that have 
—_ ared in Germany and the adjacent countries up to the end of 





Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
THE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS.— 
The Terms and Regulations of the Britisu anp Forrien 
Liprary, Conpuit-stTREET, Hanover-square, having been revised 
and adapted to the increased railroad facilities for the supply of 
Books throughout the Country, Families, at any distance from the 
Metropolis, may now be furnished with all the New Works for 
perusal as they issue from the press. 
Particulars and terms (gratis and post free) on application to 
Messrs. Saunpers & OrLey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Manover- 
square, 








Sales bp Auction. 

TO LIBRARIANS, THE CLERGY, BOOKSELLERS, AND 

Valuable and scarce Collection of Hebrew and other Foreign 
Books and Manuscripts, together with all the Household 
Furniture, curious Model of a Gold Mine, Original Paint- 
ings and Miscellaneous Effects, of the late H, Barnett, 
deceased. 


N R. MOSS JOEL begs to notify that he is 
A 


instructed to SELL the above valuable P roperty by 
AUCTION, on the Premi No, 2, st, James’s-place, Hounds- 
ditch, on WEDNESDAY } . June 2, at 12, without the least 
reserve, offering an opportun Ly to Connoisseurs and others seldom 
to be met with.—May be viewed by Catalogues, which may be had 
on the premises: and of Mr. Moss Joel, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
20, Clittun-street, Finsbury-square, 


EXOTIC SHELLS, VERY RARE FOSSILS, COIN 
re ANEIQUITIES, he. 


Messrs. J.C. 


vENS wills LL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Naty 


King- street, Covent- conden, on FR 1b. AY, 4th 
June, at 12 welt ak, 


. oi + : 

LARGE COLLECTION of Examples of 
LX EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY, principally from the Eastern 
Seas, containing many V arieties—a Suite of Fossils from the 
Cretaceous or Neocomian deposits on the Northern Coast of Spain, 
entirely new to this country—Greek and Roman Silver and Copper 
Coins— Antiquities, and various other articles connected with Art 
and Science.— May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, 
and Catalogues had. 


|(AALEDONTAN RAILWAY. 
LOANS ON DELENTURES. 

The Caledonian Kailway Company are prepared to receive 
TENDEKS OF LOANS on Debentures, in sums of not less than 
50vl., for Three or Five Years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristol. 

Tenders to be addressed to this Office. Parties may also commu- 
nicate personally with Messrs. Foster & Braithwaite, 68, Old Broad- 
street, London, By order of ™ pneeers 


ANKINE, Treasurer, 
Caledonian Railway Office 
122, Princes-street, Edinburgh, March 26, 1847. 


SCOT RACES.—GREAT WESTERN 
r _, _RAILWAY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
TUESDAY, the ist June, and on THURSDAY, the 3d June, 
SPECIAL TRAINS will RUN between Paddington and Slough 
for the convenience of purties atte nding Ascot Races, Additional 
booking offices will be opened at Paddington; and in order to pre- 
vent as far as possible the inconvenience experienced in endeavour- 
ing to procure tickets during the crowded state of the bookin 
offices, the Directors have determined to issue first and secon 
class tickets at the Paddington Station for any or all of the race 
days upon ony previous evening, the holders of which upon show- 
ing them will be admitted to the platform through the iron car- 
riage gates without having to pass through the booking offices, 
Tickets so taken will not require to be stamped on the return 
journey, but merely shown on entering the trains. These tickets 
can also be obtained on application at the Railway Office, No. 449, 
West Strand, 29, Gresham-street, Bank, and at Messrs. Tattersall’s, 
Grosvenor-place, Hyde Park-corner, on Monday, and the subse- 
quent days. 





Persons wishing to send carriages or horses to Slough or Maiden- 
head for Ascot Races, must make early application at the Railway 
Stations to secure a truck or horse-box for that purpose. 

Hand-bills, giving full particulars of the trains, &c., will be 
issued, and imay be obtained at the Railway Offices, on and after 
Ww ednesday, the 19th May 

By order 7 of tee Directors, 


Paddington, May 17, 1847. * SAUNDERS, Sesestony. 
SCOT RACES,— Mr. DY SON, of W indsor, 


Contractor for the Omnibuses to and from the Slough Station 
of the Great Western Railw way $s to inform the Public, that he 
has arranged for the plenti: Yl ph ply of we egret OMNI- 
BUSES to work from the SLOUG Hf STA N to ASCOT and 
BACK on the Four Race Days. These pa oe will be conve- 
niently placed in the station-yard, with the sanction of the Railwa: 
Company, ready to start for the Course on the arrival of the severa 
trains. They will be conneioneneay marked wi Mr. Dyson's 
name and sear d,so that gentlemen may easily recognize in 
the afternoon the min b oh that conveyed them in the morning. All 
m5 omnibuses Loy ee be Py on hour —— 

ast race on each day. e fare Ww: 108, for the journe: im 
Slough to Ascot and back. ; " 
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RIGH TT ON. — PRIVA TE BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, comprising all the comforts of home, may be 
obtained either for a permanency or otherwise, in a family of high 
respectability. The house is most healthily and pleasantly situate, 
well and amply furnished, within a few minutes’ walk of the sea 
and green esplanades. The exclusive use of a ag” room may be 
d if required.—Address, Miss Chater, Sidney House, Mont- 
pellier-place. 


ENTLEMEN rg ‘CRE ISTS.—A Crest engraved 
and 20 quires of Note Paper embossed from the same, for 12s. 
Cypher Dies for Ladies, at the same price, Eight dozen best adhe- 
sive Envelopes (cream laid, embossed with two or three Initials or 
for 1s.6d. A Crest or Cypher Die engraved and 500 best 
Wafers, embossed from the same, 15s 
F.C. Westley, Plain and Fancy Stationer, 163, Strand, three 
doors City side of King’s College. 
*y* Country orders =~ od attended to.- _ ee Envelopes, 
8 dozen for 6d. ; supe ote Paper, 2d. per ¢ 
ECOR ATIONS. ‘for the Walls oa Ceilings ‘of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, poe generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and 
water, in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far 
ess expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near 'T'rafalgar-square.— 
Also als urge VE ariety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


r 
‘00D PIANOFORT ES, Cheap.— The large 
and valuable STOCK of PLANOFORTES manufactured by 
ZEITTER & CU., is now SELLING ORF at 4, New Cavendish- 
street, Portland place, London, in consequence of a dissolution of 
partnership. The Instruments, consiating of Mahogany and Rose- 
wood Grands, Semi-grands, Cabinet, Cottage, and Piccolos, are 
made with the patent Sounding- Board, Metallic Plate, Check 
Action, and all the latest improvements. The Pianofortes made 
by Zeitter & Co. have always enjoyed a preference among the 
Nobility and Gentry, having been honoured with the patronage 
of Her Majesty the Queen, the Duchess of Sutherland, &c. The 
peculiar construction of the Sounding-Loard insures their greater 
durability and the firm tone is well known. Parties desirous 
of possessing one of these superior iustruments may now purchase 
the same on very advantageous terms. Grands, heretofore from 
120 to 145 guineas, are now selling at 50/, to 7 zu, and others in 
proportion.— N.B. ‘The premises, No. 5, have been recently closed, 


CARVIN G BY MACHIN ERY.— 
JORDAN’S PATENT.—Taytor, Wittiams & Jorpan beg 
to call the attention of those interested in the cheap production of 
carved decorations to the peculiarities of their machinery, and the 
proofs of its efficiency, which are to be found in the fact of its being 
employed at the Government workshops for the interior decora- 
tions of the New Palace at Westminster, and in the notices of the 
public press, elicited by the Exhibition of the Society of Arts. 
he Atheneum of March 6th, in speaking of the specimens of 
carving produced from Jordan’s patent, says, “ These were really 
jog ea my A Bunch of Hops and Brace of Partridges were worthy 
to hang by the side of Grinling Gibbons’s works. A portion of the 
Ghiberti Florentine Gates was also very successful. The machinery 
employed accomplishes precisely the task assigned to the sculptors 
——— it clears away all the superfiuities, and prepares the 
ect for the final touches of the artist. No matter how high the 
relic. or how low and intricate the undercutting, no difticulties 
file this m achinery.” 
he proprietors tind it to be due to meee lves and to the public 
to state that they have at present only o tablishment, which is 
their Machine Car ving Works, Be lveder % Lambeth iformerly 
's Ter Y , where specimens may be seen, 
te works ol obtained. 

















and estimates for In 


Just published, 


M&M Catalogue of 


Banke. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williamg & Dorygate 


Orrman 


HENRIETTA- STREET, COVENT- GARDEN. 


DR. MILLINGEN’S NEW WORK, 
IND AND MATTER. 


/ 
i\' Illustrated by Considerations on Ilereditary Insanity, and 
the Influence of Temperament in the Development of the Passions. 
“ An inte resting work, abounding with various facts.” Navat and 
Military Gazette.—* “It exhibits great research, profound reading, 
large and comprehensive views, and an eulightened mind.”— 
Weekly Dispatch, 
H. Hurst, King William-street, Strand. 
THE FOLLOWING 


AND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS ARE 
NOW READY :— 

Travel Talk. 5s, 

North Germany and the Rhine. 12s, 
South Germany and the Tyrol. 10s. 
Schools of Painting in Germany, &e. 
Switzerland andthe Alps. 10s. 

Spain and Andalusia, (Next week.) 
North Italy and Florence. 12s. 
Central Italy and Rome. 15s, 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Malta and the East. 15s. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 





12s, 


10s, 6d. 











id | PRASER: Ss MAGAZIN vE 


price 2s. 6d. contains :— 


for JUNE, 
1. Bunsen’s Egypt. 
2. A Chronicle of Kenilworth Castle, its Heroes and its Heroines, 
3. Love-Passages in the Life of Perron the Breton. Being a Sequel 
to the Chasseurs’* Boar Hunt in Britann, 
4. Scenes in the Wilds of Mexico, Perico : the Ds Vagabond. 
5. Louis X1V. and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. 
6, The Old Judge ; 3 or, Lifeina Colony. By the Author of *Sam 
Slick the Clockmaker.’ The Keeping-Room of an Inn; or, 
Judge Beler’s Ghost. No. 1. 
The Earl of Ell Mr. 


bebe 3 PORTRAITS of J AMES FENIMORE COOPE: 
f ‘The Pilot,’ *The Spy R, Authe 
pe} by Guuareeche” ’ &e., and CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
The JUNE NUMBER, eg Half-a-Crown, of 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLAayy 
will contain 
MEMOIR OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 
By W. R. GRISWOLD, 
With a Portrait. 
The Barnabas Goldsworthys. By | The Services of 





7. Literary Legislators. No. VI. 
Monckton Milnes. 
8, “ Father, forgive them ; they know not what they do!” 
9. Of the Two Italian Operas. By Morgan Rattler. 
10, Lord Grey, and his Plans of Colonisation. 
ll. The Dying Girl’s Request. 
. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. — 
CURRENCY REFORM. 
T! IE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price Half-a-Crown, contains :— 
I. Philip Armytage; or, The Blind Girl’s Love. 
Il. Architecture in lreland. 
ILf. Leaves from the Lite of Prince Talleyrand. Part II. 
1V. The Bishop of Ossory’s Charge. 
V. Vur Portrait Gallery. No, XLVI.— The Right Hon. John 
Doherty, Chief J — of the Common Pleas in Ireland. 
(With an Etching. 
VI. A Chapter on pr 
VII. Neophytus the Monk; a Tale of sounaaae Life in Greece. 
VILL. Irish Rivers. No. V.—The Boyn 
. Free Trade and Currency aoe. &e. &e. 
Dublin: James M’Glashan. 21, D’Olier-street. W. 
London. Sold by all Booksellers at Home and Abroad. 
TUE BIBLICAL REVIEW and CONGRE- 
ee MAGAZINE, for JUNE, price 1s., contains :— 
The Philosophy of Christian Morals. 
il ” The Design and Plan of the Apocalypse. 
ILL. Critical Examination of Colossians i. 24. 
1V. Greek Literature—Lucian, 
v 


S. Orr & Co. 


’. Petitionary Prayer. 
. Misquotations of Scripture. 
VII. Letter from Rev. = 
VILL. Critical Miscellanie 
1X. Monthly Digest of Religious Intelligence. 
X. Critical Notices and mj of New Bouks. 
XI. Title and Index to Vol. ILL 
London : Jackson & Walford, 18. St. Paul's Churchyard. 


PuE | C1 


ECLECTIC REVIE W, 
Life of Lord Sidmouth. 


contains : 

Religions of the World and Christianity—Boyle’s Lecture. 
Napier’s Florentine History. 
Recent Novels—Tancred aud Lucretia, 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammer and Lexicons. 
Fletcher’s History of Independency. 
. The Crisis of 1847, 
. Abandonment of Transportation, &e. &e. 

Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


pue ART-UNION JOURNAL, No. 108, for 


UNE, contains :— 
Two highly-finished F todo on steel, Yr English. Mother,’ 
from a Painting by Sir T. Lawrence, * Resignation,” 
— a Sculpture by Sir F. C hantrey, R.A. ngraved Out- 
line from Mr. Etty’s Picture of *The Judgment “of Paris ; and a 
large number of Woodeu 
‘The Exhibition of the Royal Academy—The Society of Painters 
in Water Colours — Royal Irish Art-Union— The Exhibition at 
the Louvre, illustrated— Wood Carvings of Mr. W. G. 
Visits to Private Galleries; John Stewart’s, Esq. M. 
Flower Groups of Braun — Picture Sales x the Mouth— i ine Arts 
in America—Midsummer Eve, by Mrs. S.C. Hall, Part6é—Etrusean 
Forms in Opalescent Glass, ‘illustrated — Museum of Economic 
Geology—Mr. A. Pellatt’s oe on Glass—Stage Scenery—Art in 
Continental States— The Art-Union of London — Winterhalter’s 
—— of the Royal Family Topics of the Month—Reviews, &c. 
c, &e. 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Payne, 


for JUNE, 


pre ere 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY PU BLICATIONS, 
FOR JUNE. 


1. 
Brack No cccxax.. MAGAZINE. 
No. COCLXXX, Price 26. 6d. 


I. North America, Siberia, wry “Russia — II. Letters on the 
Truths contained in Popular Superstitions ; No. 6. Religious De- 
lusions; The Possessed; Witchcraft—11I. The Hymn of King 
Olaf the Saint—1V. Four Sonnets, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
—V. Constantinople and the Declining State of the Ottoman Em: 
pire—V1. Hore Catullianze— Prosper ae How 
to build a House and Live in it; No. 3—I1X. A Turkish Watering 

Il. 
T HE 
— Price 68. 


Place—X. Pacific Rovings—XI. On the Nutritive Qualities of the 
Bread now in use, by Professor Johnston. 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
SIXTH VOLUME of the NEW 
A TLAS TO ALISON? S EUROPE. 
Part Il. Containing— 


Map of F =... for Campaign of 1793. 
Plan of the Battle of Turcoing. 
Plan of the Battle of Fleurus. 
Plan of the Battles of eg and Castiglione. 
Plan of the Siege of Mantua. 
Publishing i in Monthly Parts, ~ 5 containing five Plates, 
. 6d. ; and on large paper, to range with the 
History, 3s. 6d. 


Iv. 
HE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAN 
By ROBERT W. BILLINGS and WILLIAM BURN. 


rice 
irst edition of the 





Just published, 12mo. cloth lettered, Ras 38. 6d. 
(THE NIEBELUNGEN TREASURE. A 
Tragedy. From the German of RAUPACH; withan In- 
wees. 
Raupach’ s celebrated tragedy founded on the Teutonic Iliad, 
y and natural beauty which 
paw ty the charm of the ‘original are preserved in the er form.” 
Atheneum, 

** As the exponent of a remarkable production but little known 
in this country, the best thanks of the English reader are due to 
the translator for her faithful and elegant version, in which so 
much of the spirit of the original has been preserved.” 

yh Bee alo Reviews in the British Guanterin’ Srocnts 

% s uarter! Spectator, 
| Herald, Morning Post, &c. &. wigheanhisiiisis 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta: street, Covent-garden. 








Cc ing four large ~ $ 4 steel, and two Woodcuts of 
the PALACE and € aire Pangan with an  Histo- 
rical and a Account. In medium 4to, price 2s. 6 

tains pti | CATHEDRAL of GLASGOW. 
i - HE PALACE and CHAPEL of HOLY- 


7 0D. 
45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 





‘SHE MAN IN THE MOON.—No family can 
possibly be without it. Several railway com nies have 
made it compulsory on all their passengers to be provided ° with at 
least one copy. = it is y the C autho- 
in Britain, the real Family Secret, pe how 
me me Hagny, wal be found out only by_those who pur- 
pow gh MOON, edited by ALBERT SMITH 
and ANGUS B BREACH. Eihe Number for June is <7 ready, 
price 6d, Also, Vol. I. handsomely pound, cloth gilt, 38, 6d. 
Office, 17, Warwick-lane ; and sold by all Booksellers, 





rities asa 
to make a 





the Peninsular 
War. B 
bud’s Lamentations | it By One who served wit 


iy ry olster Pi; 
One ‘Smile. By G. Linneus | eet ill, tol By Altes 
3. la Frail: a Troe Tale 
Charlotte Corday. Ordinar: a 
French of M. de e.| _ pingille. y Life, By BY. Kip 
By C. Cocks. Witha Portrait. | Facts ona Fallacies, 
A Mother's Address to the Chil- | A Merchant Prince of the Mij 
= me had deserted in their | | dle Ages. By Dr.W.C. Ty lor 
A Sentimental Journey — 
_ By Adard, 


poem had 


The Lark ‘dwells low. 
A Go-a-head Day with Barnum. To H 
By Albert Smith. 
Capraln SPIKE; or, The Islets of the Gulf, 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
R ichayd Bentley, ' New Burlington~ -street, 





With the Magazines, on the 3ist inst., with 3 ‘Viediieate 
8, 01 8t mn w 
Leech, price One Shilling, Part X. of ee ty 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES oF 
‘'HRISTOPHER TADPOL 
IN SEARCH OF 4 NAME, A REL. f 
WIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. MUATIVE, A034 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Barlington-strest, 


CA PT. WARNER’S LONG RANGE 
entirely superseded by a new Construction and 
of Steamers as Vessels of War.—An important Article coiatin 
ject will be found in THE ARTIZAN for JUN 
Journal of the Operative Arts, price ls. 
Kailways—Roofing—The Influence of Springs in diminishing the 
Traction of Carriages — Institution of Mechanical Engineers - 
Novelties in Art, Science, &c. 

___ J. Williams & Co, 141, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 





W ] SDOM AND CHEERFULNESS.—THE 
AMILY HERALD has just commenced a NEY 
VOLU ME “with a to rh Tale, tending to awaken pure afer. 
tions and directing to ri 1 principles, entitled ‘GRACE and 
ISABEL ; or, To seem a also — the most com- 
lete vocabulary of the MEAN G Ade of FLOWERS ever pub- 
ished. This is the most entertaining, the most useful, the mot 
popular, and unquestionabl ly the best of the cheap Periodicals. It 
is & universal favourite, and has the largest , cirpulation in Great 
ritain. Everybody reads it, and all Boo! — supply ‘The 
Family Herald.’ —Or der Part 49, for June, price 6d. 





ENNY LIND’S SONGS in ‘ Robert le D le Diable’ 

e? —_THE MUSICAL BOUQUET, edited by GEO. ALLEANS, 
No. 145, just published, price 6d., contains the two most melodi 
Songs in this Opera, with English Words by Dr. Lane. D.ClL.,and 
is embellished with a finished Portrait of Jenny Lind ved 
on steel. Part 35, just published, price 1s., contains * “Pesta 
*Down among a dead men,’ the American Polka, and two ori- 
ginal Songs by Ha 

London Office, i Tiigh Holborn ; and W. Strange, 21, Pater- 
noster- Tow. 


ENNY LIND’S SONGS, at THREE-PENCE 
each, in THE MUSICAL TRE ASURY, with the original 
Words and English Translations by Geo. Soane, A. B.—The seven 
leading Vocal Pieces in * Robert le Diable, now ready, being Parts 
79 and 80, for June Ist, one shilling each, or in eight separste 
sheets, three- -pence each. The five eading Vocal Senge ud ls 
Sonnambula,’ with English Songs (Part 34), one shilli 
rately in four three-penny sheets. All correctly — io ‘Meie 
Folio, with Pianoforte Accompaniments.— The ing —— iy 1 
*La Fille du Régiment, on June 7th.—In An 
Lind’s Seediat Melodies, with the original Words and new 
Songs.—Also in preparation, a full-length Portrait of Jenny 
as am the Piet La Sonnambula,’ engraved in the first style on steel, 
from the Picture by Mr. E. Walker. Proofs, on June 7th, — Now 
ready, the Vocal Gems f Menaet' s ‘Don Juan,’ in a shilling part, 
or four three-penny shee’ 
Davidson, Water- Some “leading from Blackfriar's Bridge towards 
the Temple. 








Shortly will be published, price 6d. 
ACRAMENTAL SERVICES 

By WILLIAM MACCALL. 

y the same Aut! 

The Agents of Civilisation : A Series of Lectures, 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth. . 
The Education of Taste: A Series of Lectures, 

Price 

The Individuality of the Individual: A Lecture, 


6d. 
The Doctrine of Individuality: 
Price 6d. 
The Creed of a Man: A Summary of the System 
one Uache Price 4d. 
he Unchristian N — of Commercial Restrie- 
me. A Discourse. Price 
The Physical —s Moral Evils of Protracted 


Hours of Labour : A Lecture. Price éd. 
The last of these publications is sold by Aylott & Jones, Pater 
noster-row ; the others by John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 


The following Periodicals will be published on the 3ist instan 
\ RKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, 
Cheap Edition. Part III. Price 7d. 
EATH’S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Part Ill. Price 2s. ; Large Paper, 3s. 
HARPE’S SERIES of MODERN MAPS. 
Part III. Two Maps. Price 8d. plain ; 1s. coloured. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. By 
CHARLES LEVER. With Dlustrations by Puiz. Part 
XVIII. Price 1s, 
(THE ART-UNION. Enlarged Series, with 
numerous Illustrations. No. VI. Price 1s. 6d. 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. No. 318. Price 3s. 64. 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, No, 6d, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Pri 
A Discourse. 





Chapman & Hall, 196, Strand, 
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Price 88. 6d. 
No, 66, 


y 10227] 


THE ATHEN ZUM 





~ SUROPEAN apr wager emyngted VOLUME. 
w ready, pri 


Y of ‘th the NORMAN CONQUEST. 


mates THIERRY. Translated from the 7th 


by WI ILLIAM H ‘AZLITT, Esq. Vol. IL. with a 
iy llism the Conqueror, and an ample Index. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


Tae BALLET. -GIRL, BY ALBERT SMITH. 
to be had of all Booksellers, price 1s. 
“ATURAL HISTORY of the BALLET- 
GIRL By ALBERT SMITH. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE | GENT. 3rd edition, 1s. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


TT 
TO | pane tg ay 4 IN SIX PARTS. 
rt V. price ls. of the , 
RE! ATES T “DL. AGU FE of LIF E "ad The 
Aaya N of a lee in Search of a Good -.. ae by 
Nearly Worried to Death.” 
— an exceed x. life-like smartness of this admirable 
jomestio miseries.”—Jlustrated London News. 
Bog Flee eet ; and all mae 


gE ifully bound, price 2s. 
MCTURE BOOK WITHOUT PIC TURES. 
B pare CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated by 
ypTA 
1 “liad in a nutshell... ..It cannot with justice be 
4 ta ; an ; he achild “tags ad it, and will 
reading it. Good juvenile books are instructive 
oe paeseend cmaed for the old.—the * Picture Book, on the 
oatrary, will afford amusement to the young aud instruction tu 
he old”— oe 





4 


picture of 
F D. 


nuked among juvenile works, tho 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-st street. 


SKETCHES OF LITERARY “MEN. 
Now ready, 2nd edition, enlarged, post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 
JEN. AND-INK SKETCHES of POETS, 
PREACHERS, and POLITICIANS. With Portrait of 





_ the most charmingly interesting works we ever tock in 
orhands, We commend and recommend it to our readers 
waresure Will not, if they once take it up, lay it dow 
til they have gone through the whole of its fascinating 
Bristol 1 es. 





D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. . 


NEW WORK ON SINGING. 
ow ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
HE SIN GING BOOK;; or, The Art of 
ing at ahs taught by Progressive Exercises, 
panes TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey ; and 
EDWARD Ts YLok Gresham Professor of Music. 
“One of the best ca of the kind ; not only may singing be 
trarmed from it, but much that is of use to the young pianoforte 
player.”— Laterary Gazette, 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 





omens ay. the following Periodical Works, for June 1, 1547, 
vill be published by CHARLES KNIGHT, Ludgate-street. 
HE LAND WE LIVE IN: a Pictorial 
and Literary Sketch Book of the British Em ire. Part L, 
prcela, Published —_ in sere 4 —— price Threepence. 
‘ontents of F 
I, THE ROAD AXD THE RALI AW. ae 4 cuts. 
it THE SAIL AND THE § STEAMER 4 cuts. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 5S cuts. 
WV RICHMOND. 5 cuta 

THE NATIONAL CYCLOP_-EDIA OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, Part V., price 1s, 

‘THE NATIONAL CYCLOP DIA’ will consist of TWELVE 
TOLUMES, demy octavo, of more a vb ive Hundred Pages each, 
te whole quantity somewhat exceed ing what was proposed in 
mate ogo of‘ The Penny Cyclopedia,’ and at a still lower 

—— ch Volume will consist of Four Parts, pub- 

iil Month vat ‘a oe each, the entire number of Parts 

me ag Forty-eight olume will be published every Four 
ths, strong aA + Five Shillings. 

‘= VOLUME L., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., is now 

KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY AND te CLOP_E- 
DAOP RURAL AFFAIRS. Part IV., price 1s. ¢ 
*# Tue Ox, forming a handsome volume, price fa 6d, in cloth, 
snow ready. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. Part VIL, First 
Half, price 28. No. 25 will be issued on Saturday, June 5, and No. 
3, Saturday, July 12, 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGHT'S PIC- 
WRAL SHAKSPERE. Part X., containing a portion of His- 
writes, Vols. I. and II., price 4a. No. 37 will appear on Saturday, 
Jane 5, and be continued Weekly, price 18, 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part X1., with Four Portraits on 
Sel, price 4a, No. 37 will be published on Saturday, June 5, and 
cutinued Weekly, price la. 

KNGHTS CABINET SHAKSPERE (Re-issue). The 
Reissue of the Cabinet Shakspere will be published in Twelve 
Nathly Volumes, at 1s. 6d. each sewed, and 2s. 6d. each, ele- 
my bound incloth, with | gilt edges. Comedies, Vol, L., on the Ist 


aanawu RS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Selected 
td arranged with short Ser and Critical Notices. By 
(tarles Knight. a ILL, price 1s. 6d., omenting Volume [. To 
‘ conmpl in Twelve Monthly Parts, forming Four Volumes, 
inet teach, in cloth, with Portraits. 

Val. handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s, will be ready June 1. 
KNIGHTS INDUSTRIAL GUIDES. To be published in 
Yuthly Volumes, at the reduced price, for general circulation, of 
Ti ling cach V oluine sewed, and ls, 6d. in cloth. June 1, 


ars OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
<a KNOWLEDGE. Ke-issue, Part XXXI., containing 
the Index to the Names of Places. The remaining Plans ot 
“sare in the hands of the Engravers for the purpose of currec- 
seh occasions the Index to be issued first. Pri rice 5a, Any 
it mn Maps may be had separately, price éd. plain, and 


)uE CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY 

RTHE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part 

Wee tt plain, and 1s, 6d. coloured. The Cyclopwdian Atlas 
“te compleced in Twelve Parts. 

0, just published, 

mati CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 

soe By George Nicholls, Esq. Price 1s, dd. cloth boards, 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
To be published on June 18th, post 8vo. 5s. 


STORY OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


From Public and Private Sources. 
By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., 
Forming a Volume of ‘MURRAY'S HOME and COLONIAL LIBRARY.’ 
A plain, unbiassed narrative of this event, so glorious in our annals, free from all controversial matter, will, it is sup- 


posed, not be unacceptable to the rising generation—to Englishmen settled in distant colonies—as well as to those col- 
lected round Ilome tiresides. 


THE 


Inspector General of Military Schools, 





























Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS: 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED WITIL SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, 
By CHARLES KNIGHT, 
Will be published on the Ist of June, handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. 
Price Five SHILiines. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


On the Ist of June will be published, 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN: 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY SKETCIL BOOK OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Parr L., 
Profusely illustrated with Woodcuts, drawn and engraved expressly for this Work, 
by the most eminent Artists. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE ROAD AND THE RAILWAY. 
2, THE SAIL AND THE STEAMER, 
3. THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
4, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
PricE ONE SHILLING. 


London; CHARLES KNIGHT. 
_ Sold by all Bookse ler rs in the ‘in the Un nited | Kingdom. 


- AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. No. LXV. 
JAMES THE SECOND; 
Or, THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. An Historical Romance. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Book II. Chap. VI. W: - happened in the Picture Gallery of Whitehall—Chap. VIL The Trial of the Bishops.— 
Book UL, The Conspiracy.—C hap. I. The Meeting at Mrs. Potter's. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION ON STEEL, BY R, W, BUSS, 





Il. The Protestant Burial-Ground at Rome. By Nicholas Michell.—ILL Raffaelle, Lord of Ravenna, called the Magna- 


nimous. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
THEODORE CALVI, THE CORSICAN, 
. A Mysterious Assassination and Robbery—11. Theodore Calvi—iu. The Prison Yard—iv, The Three Convicts—v. The 
Cell of the Condemned—vi, The Mystery Unravelled—vil. The Convict Capitalists—viit. Trompe la Mort's First 
ae in Comedy—tx. Conc lusion. 


IV. The Feiticeira and the Magic Cavern. By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq—V. Richard Hardress. A Passage from the His- 
tory of Edith Carleton. By Edward Kenealy, L.L.B.—VI. Beritola. By Robert Snow, Esq.—VIL. Maxims for the Newly 
Married.—VI. An Evening with Theophilus Cheffins, and a Morning at Bow-street. By W. M. Morrison, Esq. 


LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 
By CHARLES HOOTON, Esq. 
Chapters XX. and XXI. 


CHAPMAN & Hau, | 186, Strand. 


COLBURNS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE. No, CCCXVILL 

An Egyptian Romance. By the Author of ‘Azeth, the Egyptian’ 1. The Loveless Law. 
By J. E, Carpenter, Esq.—l. A Graybeard’s Gossip about his Literary 
Acquaintance. No. 1V.—IV. Schwerting, Duke of Saxony. Paraphrased from Karl Ebert. By A. Lodge, Esq.—V. Street 
Harmonies and Discords.—VI. Famine’s Burnt Offering. By Cyrus Redding, Esq.—VII. Margaret Graham. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. Chaps. XV. and XVi.—VIIL, Secret History of the Court, Ministry, and Times of George 1V.—IX. “Southern 
Russia and the Caucasus.—X. Life and Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Redding, Esq. Chap. XIL— 
XL. Adrien Roux; or, the Adventures of a Courier. By Dudley Costello, Esq. C haps. XV. and XVI.—XIL A Visit to 
the Graves of the Followers of Hengist and Horsa. By ‘Thomas W right, M.A.—XII. Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
—XIV. Remember me. By Mrs. Ponsonby.—XV. Sir George Simpson’s Narrative of a Journey round “the World.— 
XVL. The Opera. Jenny Lind.—XVI. Literature of the Month. 


Cuarman & HALt, 186, Strand, 


I. The Priest of Isis. 
11, Oeri.—I1. I know thou art not changed to me. 


564 





THE ATHENAUM 





8, New BURLINGTON-STREET, 
May 29, 1847. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of 


PERU. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, Plates, &c. 32s, bound. 


Il. 
HOME and its INFLUENCE. 


By the Hon. ADELA SIDNEY, 3 vols. 


Ill. 


The PROTESTANT REFORMA- 
TION in FRANCE. By the AutHor of ‘EmiLia 
Wrywnpuam,’ &c. 2 vols. 20s. 


Iv. 


TRACEY;; or, the APPARITION. 


By Mrs. THOMSON. 3 vols, 


v 


MISS PARDOE’S LOUIS XIV. 
and the COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 42s. 

vi. 

MARMADUKE HERBERT; or, 
the FATAL ERROR. By the COUNTESS OF BLEs- 


SINGTON. 3 vols. 


vil. 


Mrs. FREDERIC WEST’S VISIT 


to IRELAND in 1846. 2 vol. 10s, Gd. 


Vill. 


MISS COSTELLO’S MEMOIRS 


of JACQUES CQ2UR. 1 vol. 148. with Portrait. 


IX. 


MAXWELL’S HILL-SIDE and 


BORDER SKETCHES. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


x. 
JOTTINGS from the SABRE- 


TASCH of a CHELSEA VETERAN. 1 vol. 10s, Gd. 


Xie 


Vol. I. of SIR HARRIS NICO- 


LAS’s HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 14s. 


XIl. 


The NEW VOLUME of the IN- 


GOLDSBY LEGENDs. 1 vol. 1lUs. Gd. with Portraits. 


XIII. 


CLEVELAND: a TALE of the 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. Post 8vo. 


XIV. 
MEMOIRS of SIR CHRISTO- 
PHER HATTON. By SIR N. HARRIS NICOLAS. 
1 vol. 15s. with Portrait. 


xv. 


The EXPERIENCES of a GAOL 


CHAPLAIN, 3 vols. 


XVI. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S 
CANOE VOYAGE UP THE MINNAY-SOTOR. 2 
vols, 28s. 


XVII. 

SMILES and TEARS; or, the 
ROMANCE of LIFE. By CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 
3 vols. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW WORKS. 


5 
JACKSON'S LATIN TYROS 
GUIDE. New Edition, (Just ready. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1847. 


REVIEWS 


aters to the Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell on 

State Education. By Edward Baines, Jun., 

of Leeds—Popular Education in England ; 

witha Reply to the Letters of Mr. Baines. 

By Robert Vaughan, D.D.— Remarks on 
National Education. By George Combe.— 
National School Teaching—what it is, and 
what it is not. By a Member of the Church 
of England.— Notes of an Address on Na- 
tional Education, delivered before the Glasgow 

Teachers Association. By C. W. Connon, 
4.M.—National Education, what it is, and 
what it should be. By John Dufton, M.A. 
—Hints on an Improved and Self-paying 
System of National Education, suggested from 

the Working of a Village School in Hampshire, 
with Observations from personal inspection on 

the Irish National Schools. By the Rev. 

Richard Dawes, A.M. 
ris now forty-one years since the attention of 
ihe British Legislature was first directed to the 
abject of National Education. During that 
amewhat long interval, public opinion on the 
abject has passed through all the phases from 
wmitigated hostility to any measure having 
dut object in view to a general conviction of its 
yeessity. Of the permanent social and poli- 
tial reforms now in contemplation, it is first 
adparamount, To the thinker, this problem 
dfeducation has long been regarded as the ques- 
tim of the age,—as not only more important 
tan the ordinary topics of the hour in its ulti- 
mate consequences, but as requiring a more per- 
enptory and present solution. This conviction 
snow spread from the closet of the thinker 
into the arena of general life—from the origi- 
uting to the operative mind. It has pene- 
tated that vast section of the public in which 
te present constitution of society has in- 
wel the true legislative power—opinion—the 
niddle class. ‘The necessity of education is no 
Inger an hypothesis—not a speculative, but a 
wercive conviction, which must, sooner or later, 
wembodied in the form of law. The inquiry 
—Shall the — be educated? has given way 
the more enlarged but, as experience has 
poved, little less difficult one of—How shall 
ey be educated ? 

The want of unity of idea and motive which 
yevailsin this country has heretofore prevented 
ay general measure from being adopted ; but a 
mueration having passed away while the discus- 
ion of the mode has been carried on, moderate 
nen of all sides had begun to entertain hopes 
tut sectarian jealousies had been so far softened 
town as to admit of the cordial co-operation of 
ilparties in the attainment of a national good. 
Te manifesto of Dr. Hook—for it must un- 
inbtedly be regarded as the manifesto of an 
iluential section of the community—though 
wt rigorously exact in its statement of facts 
wt logically conclusive in all its arguments, 
"8 yet dictated in a wise and conciliatory 
gt that materially strengthened these hopes ; 
while the language addressed by Lord John 

ll to his constituents on taking office pre- 
wed men’s minds for active measures, if not 
® a final settlement of the whole question. 

“Then there are,” said his lordship, “the great 
westions of public health and of public educa- 
‘1,in which I think it behoves the govern- 
wat and the legislature to attempt to improve 
‘condition of the people. I mean no par- 

 plan—I allude to no scheme; but I will 
¥ this, as regards the education of the people, 

%t no plan can be good or worthy the adop- 


maintain the principle of religious liberty.”’ 
This cautious announcement roused Mr. Baines 
to sound the tocsin of alarm to the defenders of 
religious and civil freedom. The propositions 
sought to be established in the ‘ Letters to the 
Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell’ may be reduced 
to the following :—First, that the means of edu- 
cation already existing in this country are much 
underrated : corol.—No pressing necessity for the 
interference of the legislature exists. Secondly, 
that a government primarily resting on public 
opinion can have no right to educate or to con- 
trol the education of that public opinion by 
which it must bejudged : coro/.—The assumption 
of such right would be a breach of the consti- 
tution. We have taken the liberty of reducing 


form—his meaning is substantially preserved. It 
must not, however, be supposed that these are 
the opinions of the nonconforming body generally 
—far from it. The time has happily gone by 
when a single man could give the law toa great 
party. ‘The condition and constitution of parties 
have undergone a change for the better. The 
principle of centralization is weakened, even in 
its strongholds. A party is no longer an inse- 
parable unity, but a congeries of minds, subject 
to various attractions and repulsions—each one 
having a special individualism and being more 
or less a self-governing power. Men—even 
though members of a party—have ceased, or, if 
we mistake not, are rapidly ceasing, to look at 
great objects through other vision than their 
own; or to regard any great question of civil life 
in only one, and that a definitely prescribed, 
aspect. The ascendancy of that mischievous 
“method” is past. The solid unity of faction 
is somewhat broken up, and the natural an- 
tagonism of healthy individual judgment is in 
course of restoration. A more catholic eclecti- 
cism pervades the popular logic; and hence- 
forth a vital truth may not be reduced to the 
uncertainty of a problem, nor a dogma raised 
to the dignity of a postulate, merely because 
some sectarian chief, for an ulterior and especial 
purpose of his own, demands that it shall be so. 

Hence we were not surprised to find Dr. 
Vaughan, editor of the British Quarterly, and 
one of the leading nonconformists, amongst the 
foremost controverters of Mr. Baines’s proposi- 
tions. In his pamphlet, ‘ Popular Education in 
England,’ the statistics of the latter are vigo- 
rously scrutinized, and proved to be unentitled 
to confidence. Dr. Vaughan satisfactorily 
proves—although to a person even moderately 
acquainted with the country this is quite unne- 
cessary—that not only is the quantity of edu- 
cation deplorably limited, but that the quan- 
tity of that given is low and its distribution most 
defective. ‘The same thing is borne out by the 
various pamphlets at the head of this article :— 
for the details we must refer to the documents 
themselves. The mean result of all the statis- 
tics now lying before us—including those by 
Mr. Baines—is, that in England and Wales, 
with their sixteen millions of inhabitants, there 
are between six and seven millions unable to 
write their names, and not less than five mil- 
lions who cannot even read. This mental des- 
titution must be stayed—this moral pestilence 
arrested in its course.—‘ Of all obstacles to im- 
provement,” says Dr. Sumner, “ignorance is the 
most formidable; because the only true secret of 
assisting the poor is to make them agents in bet- 
tering their own condition, and to supply them, 
not with a temporary stimulus, but with a per- 
manentenergy. As fast as the standard ofintel- 
ligence is raised, the poor become more and more 
able to co-operate in any plan proposed for their 
advantage, and more likely to listen to any rea- 





‘of Parliament which does not sanction and 


sonable suggestion, and more able to understand, 


Mr. Baines’s propositions to their proper logical | 





and therefore more willing to pursue, it. Hence 
it follows, that when gross ignorance is once 
removed, and right principles are introduced, 
a great advantage has been already gained 
against squalid poverty.” 

Dr. Vaughan reasons with much cogency on 
the absolute necessity that exists, and daily 
increases, of bestowing education upon the 
people as a conservative element—as a restraint 
upon those revolutionary tendencies which are 
ever most dangerous when in alliance with 
ignorance.— 

“Tt is not true,” he writes, “ that the people who 
possess the best means of subsistence are the people 
who increase the fastest. * * It is with our lower 
c&ss that forethought and prudence are at the lowest 
point, and it is there, in consequence, that population 
rises to its highest rate of increase, This is the great 
—the righteous law of Providence. The measure 
in which the few degrade the many to a state of 
ignorance and squalid poverty is the measure in 
which they prepare a scourge for their own back— 
in which they give strength to the elements that 
soon or late must destroy them. Witness the in- 
surgent multitudes of Old Rome and Byzantium, 


-kept down for awhile by shows and largesses, but a 


multitude which could never be trusted to face an 
enemy in the time of war, nor as capable of per- 
forming a single virtuous action in the time of peace, 
and which in due season consumed the parent that 
gave it being. Look to Ireland, and, in short, to any 
country subject to a grossly corrupt government. It 
would be folly, and worse than folly, to attempt to 
conceal from ourselves that we have a multitude of 
this description increasing constantly over the whole 
land, increasing faster than any other portion of the 
general community. These will be the parents of a 
large proportion of the generation to come. These 
children—the children of ignorance and poverty— 
are almost everywhere growing up as such, and as 
such will be bequeathed to the state to deal with as 
it best may. Upon this class our educational means 
are producing small impression. The great mass of 
them being themselves uninstructed, have no ade- 
quate feeling of the value of instruction, and their 
great aim seems to be, to convert their children into 
a source of profit as soon and as largely as possible. 
The school is evaded, that the merest pittance may 
be gained from the field or the factory. Let these 
grossly untaught multitudes come to be only in a 
slight degree more formidable than at present, and 
let any strong blight come upon our means of sub- 
sistence or upon our means of employment, and to 
the hunger-bitten millions of Ireland we may have 
to add an equal number in the same state of mad- 
dened wretchedness in England; and hefore such an 
insurgency, the power of the strongest government 
may be as nothing, and, in an hour when we think 
not, a wound may be inflicted on our national great- 
ness, from which recovery will be impossible. To 
pursue our present course is to end thus—to perish, 
as all great empires before us have perished, our 
ignorance and our vices having become stronger 
than our knowledge and our virtues.” 
No avoidable delays ought to be permitted in 
adopting a remedy for such dangers. Now that 
the evil has become an acknowledged one, no 
time should be lost in providing a cure. The 
day for idle discussion—discussion tending only 
to disagreement—is gone by. There has been 
enough of that already; but now that men have 
ceased to believe in the infallibility of mere sys- 
tems, and a more catholic reliance upon human 
integrity in the individual has taken its place, 
is the proper time to span the chasm which has 
hitherto divided adverse denominations, and to 
establish a lofty and neutral ground on which 
all parties may unite upon fair and equal terms. 
As before remarked, the necessity of mental 
and moral training is no longer a question— 
that is satisfactorily settled: the how only is 
wanting. The inquiry how far it lies within 
the province of Government to supply the want 
and to redeem the necessity is still considered 
an open inquiry. It is upon this question that 
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the validity —if it can be said to have any—of| inasmuch as it is intelligent; and that the 
Mr. Baines’s second proposition rests. It is | greater the intelligence of the people the more 
obvious, that in order to convince Mr. Baines | omnipotent will becomeitsopinion. They assume, 
of the untenableness of his premises and the | besides, that the primary learning of the school 
unsoundness of his conclusions it would be | is the education of the man—whereas it is but 
necessary to institute an investigation into the | the possibility of it. It is no more education 
origin of government and into the constitu- | than a fount of type is knowledge —it is only 
tional law of this country,—both questions on | the means of making it. The political educa- 


. . » . 0 ** ! . *.* 
which almost infinite variety of opinion pre- | tion of the citizen commences when he enters | 


vails and from which no satisfactory result | the world. Then, every event is a lesson—every 
could follow. But there are certain maxims of | transaction an experience; and all that the 


legislation established by long experience and | 
generally recognized, which are of universal 
application,—and which involve the first prin- 
ciples of all true systems of government. 
glance at these may assist in solving the pxo- 
blem. 
—that opportunity may be given for the free 
developement of the individual. 
tends to violate this order—crime, violence, 
rebellion—it becomes a duty to repress. Alike 
in the severest and most democratic, system 
of political law, the right of the Govern- 


ment to arrest the progress of these disturb- | 


ing elements while yet in the incipient state 
is broadly recognized; and moreover, its duty 
to endeavour to discover, and to remove by 
legislation, the causes which originate the 
disturbing forces is peremptorily insisted on. 


A } 
First the object—preservation of order | 


Whatever | 


school teaching does or can bestow is the faculty 
to comprehend and co-ordinate the knowledge 
thus acquired. The importance and value of 
school education consists in its being a means, 
not an end;—in its being a passport through 
the realms of intellect, not the realms them- 
selves. It is feared that opinion may be un- 
duly influenced by the teacher : this fear implies 
| a misconception of the effect of mental training 
on the human mind,—the normal tendency of 
which is toward antagonism, not towards unity. 
A highly intellectual people will always have 
a great diversity of opinion. The more men 
| think, the more distinct and independent be- 
come their judgments. Ignorance only is ca- 
pable of unity of opinion. ‘To give a fixed and 
uniform direction to the thoughts of a free and 
\instructed people is a thing impossible. Des- 





How then can ignorance—the great well- | potism knows this well,—and therefore hates 
spring of crime and disorder — be considered | knowledge. A just administration would have 
as beyond the sphere of its influence? The | much to hope, an unjust one everything to 
power that can punish may reasonably be con- | fear, from an enlightened constituency. In 
sidered competent to prevent the necessity of | this country, the Executive can do nothing save 
punishment where such prevention is possible, | with the sanction of the majority ; and should 
—the more especially where it would be | an arbitrary government attempt to exercise 
cheaper, as it is always wiser and more humane, | an improper influence over the establishments 





so to do. Mr. Serjeant Adams stated, at the 
Middlesex Sessions, on the 27th of January 
last, ‘‘ that last year 530 persons were convicted 
in his court, and that the property stolen by 
them was worth about 150/.; the prosecutions 
cost 550/., and the maintenance of the pri- 
soners 766/., the total of which was about 
1,200/.; which sum would have provided them 
with a good education ;’—an education, let us 
add, which might have saved these persons 
from the civil crime and moral degradation of 
delinquency. Society owes to itself, if not to 
the poor criminal, the duty of endeavouring by 
all legitimate means to 5 he the tendency to 
dishonesty and crimes of deeper dye. The 
punishment of the offender, and the expense to 
the nation of that punishment, make but a 
small portion of the evil. The precedent cause 
of that punishment is a wrong already done, 
and in the cost of crime not included. The in- 
nocent must have suffered before the law steps 
in—not to rectify the wrong but to revenge it. 
Prevention, therefore, operates two ways —in 
each of which society is benefited. That a 
better education of the people would diminish 
crime, no man—save for a party purpose—will 
nowdeny. All prison and penitentiary statistics, 
rightly read, combine in establishing a relation, 
more or less uniform, between ignorance and 
crime; and this single fact furnishes a stronger 
argument for State interference in the educa- 
tion of the people than any conceivable number 
of theories not based on facts equally well sub- 
stantiated. 

But it is urged that it would be impolitic in a 
free nation to invest in the hands of the Execu- 
tive a power that may be used in forming and 
controlling that public opinion by which itis itself 
governed, and to which it is responsible. Those 
whomake this objection forget that this “ opinion” 
is the dominant power in the state, and that it 
would control the Executive just as completely 
when that Executive should be charged with the 
inspection of education as it does now. They 
forget, too, that public opinion is strong only 


for national education, the remedy lies still 
| with the people. 
| There is, then, no valid objection to the State 
taking the initiative in this important office. 
But the primary education so given should be 
perfectly neutral. Because the nation in its 
collective capacity determines to instruct its 
children in the rudiments of knowledge, it is 
not necessary that it shall teach them the 
politics of party or the religion of sect. Much 
of what is essential and elementary may be 
universally taught. In the wide spheres of 
science, of art, and of literature generally, 
sectarians may meet for mutual benefit, with- 
out a perpetual jostling of their respective 
creeds.— 

“ Many dissenters,” says Dr. Vaughan, “ imagine 
that to admit that voluntaryism should not be exclu- 
sively relied upon in giving general instruction to chil- 
| dren, would be virtually to admit that it should not 

be so relied upon in giving religious instruction to the 
| people. But the parallel isa fiction. The consequence 
| does not follow. Nor shall we, in my humble judg- 
ment, succeed in righting ourselves as a nation, until we 
come to some wiser thinking on this subject—until 
we learn to separate with a discrimination which we 
| have not hitherto brought to the task, between man 
as a citizen and man as a Christian. In his former 
capacity he has a right to much more than it is our 
manner to concede to him. This is one of the points 
| on which I trust the principles worked out in the 
New World are destined to act as the seed of rege- 
neration upon the Old. The United States have 
solved this problem. They are now holding out 
illustration and proof to all the nations of Europe 
and of the globe, that a state-aided education may 


” 














not only exist along with a free press, a free pulpit, 
and a free Christianity, but that it may be found | 
upon experiment to be the most natural guarantee 
of such freedom.” 


this question in the spirit of party. We regard 
it rather as a social than as a political problem ; | 
but as Mr. Baines and the party, be it large or | 
small, which has adopted him for its organ have | 
chosen to consider it in connexion with political 
principles, we may remark that the imperious de- 











mand for popular education which h 
arisen is a developement of the times—a 
° ° A new 
idea in the social system—a great state neg 
sity—which must be met, and for which, if thee 
be no provision in the constitutional law . 
in the present order of things, provision m 

’ . Ust 
be made. The law can provide only for th 
which it can foresee. As the framers of the 
English constitution could not contemplate the 
necessity which has now arisen, it must be ob. 
vious that the present legislature has full powe 
to deal with it as it shall consider prudent and 
practicable. All argument from precedent jn 
questions of morals is behind the intelligence 
of the times. The legal right, as well as the 
moral duty, of Government to undertake this ad. 
ditional responsibility is unassailable. The only 
point that may be considered still at issue is that 
of relative efficiency in the Voluntary and Na. 
tional systems. With a profound respect for many 
promoters of the voluntary principle, and 4 
cordial appreciation of the good which it has 
effected, we confess that every year's experience 
proves its inadequacy to the great work requiring 
to be done. Besides, as a system it has faults 
which detract from its value very materially 
when in operation. On this subject we will 
quote a pregnant passage from Mr. Dufton’s 
clever pamphlet, National Education, what it is 
and what it should be :— 

“ There are many defects inherent in voluntaryisn. 
when it stands alone and by itself; and we should 
therefore desire it to be combined with something 
additional and extrinsic to itself which would remedy 
its defects and secure its efficiency. Voluntaryism 
wants authority and it wants direction; dependent 
on public opinion for support, it dares not set itself 
against any prevalent error or sudden gust of popular 
passion. The direction must in most cases devolve on 
those who have subscribed most largely, and the 
amount of subscription is not always a sure test 
either of competency or integrity. There isa danger 
that the teachers employed will look rather to win- 
ning the favour of patrons than te an efficient dis- 
charge of their duties as instructors, and that patrons 
in making appointments may be influenced more by 
private considerations than by public qualifications, 
National education is designed to effect a national 
advantage, in the fruits of which all will participate; 
and it is not quite fair that the generous, the bene- 
volent, and the humane, should be taxed, either by 
themselves or others, for the advantage of the careless 
or the avaricious. Great as is the extent of private 
benevolence in England, it has not been found pos- 
sible to dispense with poor laws ;—interested as we 
all are in the preservation of our persons and our 
property, we are obliged to look for the aid of 4 
police force ;—and with all the excellence of ou 
Saxon system of juries, no one has yet declared 
himself an advocate for a voluntary administration 
of justice in England.” 


ae 
as suddenly 


Voluntaryism is sporadic and spasmodic in its 
activity; and moreover given to jobbing. Then 
its total want of organization, —of an established 
method,—of verified capacity in the teacher,— 
of unity of operation—all tend to complicate the 
process of instruction and to render it expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory. It is of the utmost 
importance that educational efforts should not 
be subjected to the alternations of fierce acti- 
vity and sluggish repose which now charac- 
terize them. A great national organization only 
can give to these efforts a permanent vitality. 
The State alone possesses the means of greatly 
improving the quality of the instruction given 


| —setting aside privileged incompetence—and 
| enforcing in every department a strict and faith- 
We would carefully guard against discussing | ful discharge of the onerous duties of the public 


teacher. 
These are increasingly the views, we venture 


to think, of enlightened and moderate men of 


all parties. The time has come which imper 
tively demands legislation on the subject; and, 
though nothing adequate will now be done 
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- 9 the present session of Parliament towards 
final settlement of the question, ministers 
he pledged to the country to attempt this 
reat reform. We are willing, as we have 
fefore said, to believe that the delay has not 
wisen from any diminished idea of its impor- 
tance, but solely from the penpornny difficulties 
by which the government has been surrounded. 
Of the partial reform about to be immediately 
introduced into the national system, we have 
dready spoken with approbation: but must 
maintain our advocacy of still further and more 
radical changes. Amongst the reasons stated 
by Lord Lansdowne for the non-adoption of 
ic measures this session was, the little 
interest which the people generally take in the 
matter. The fiscal difficulties we can fully ap- 
reciate,—but cannnot subscribe to the truth of 
this last argument. We venture to think that 
the public mind is far more alive to the impor- 
tance of a change, and more prepared to wel- 
come it if marked by a wise and liberal spirit, 
than his lordship assumes. It remains for the 
Public itself to disabuse the ministry of this erro- 
yeous impression ; and to demand a full redemp- 
tion of the pledges to which the members of the 
aisting government are committed, in another 
ad more auspicious session of Parliament. 





A Voice from Lebanon: with the Life and 
Travels of Assaad Y. Kayat. Madden & Co. 
Tuis isa genuine book—full of character: and by 
this made even more interesting to the general 
reader than by the adventures which it nar- 
rates or the prospects and purposes to which it 
isdevoted. Its author is parcel Missionary, par- 
cel Trader, parcel Dragoman, parcel Physician, 
1 Lion of certain London circles ;—and, 
accordingly, there is a mixture of the “‘ Turkey 
shell comb” and “‘ new Gerusalem”’—of eastern 
imagery and western matter-of-fact—in these 
po Mn of Assaad Y. Kayat, which makes 
them as welcome as peculiar. 

Let it not be supposed, from the above cha- 
racter, that we intend the slightest implied 
doubt of the sincerity of the Syrian missionary- 
physician; who is about to return to his own 
country with the excellent purpose of diffusing 
knowledge and raising the tone of society. 
Without prosperity there is no social progress— 
without common sense small prospect of per- 
manent spiritual improvement. We have seen 
‘oo many enthusiasts stranded in the slough of 
petty, soiling worldly difficulties, to quarrel with 
aman in Assaad Y. Kayat’s position if from 
beneath cowl or caftan there peeps out a keen 
eye to “the main chance.” The difficul- 
ties with which he has had to contend have 
called for no common measure of perseverance 
adenergy. The reader, therefore, may, with- 
outany unpleasantness of feeling peruse Assaad's 
narrative; learn how he was born at Beyrout 
—how he was educated—how his advancement 
in life began when he was eight years of age 
“by his breaking the jar in which he had saved 
ill his pocket-money, amounting to 1,000 
po, orabout 10/. English, an immense sum 
or a Syrian boy”—how he throve in trade; 
and “to show how important a person he had 
become!” made a pilgrimage to the Holy City— 

Ww he became attached as Interpreter to the 
English Consulate at Damascus—how it became 
hislot to accompanythe Persian Princes to Europe 
(see Ath. Nos. 537 and 538]—and how during 
his residence in the modern Babylon he seems 
to have formed that taste for a connexion with 
the English which perpetually reveals itself in 
oreigners, be they ever so self-dependent and en- 

htened, and which is, after all, anoble, because 
involuntary, sags ms bea our benevolence and 


‘ability, Further, itis related how, on his return, 
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the thoughts ofthe sights which he had seen stirred 
Assaad to entertain philanthropic schemes on 
behalf of his country—how, to further the edu- 
cation of certain Syrian youths, he was invited 
to return to England, and by what expedients 
the scheme has been carried through—how he 
married a Syrian lady, and by setting an 
example in his own social circle tore down the 
vei! of separation betwixt the sexes which the 
author of ‘ Palm Leaves,’ and other students of 
“the Asian mystery” have so whimsically 
thought fit to defend.—For all these passages, 
and many others, the reader can hardly 
do better than consult this very amusing 
book. It is, furthermore, noticeable for the 
English in which it is written. This has a 
pleasant raciness,—all the better for such occa- 
sional orientalisms as the elaborate expressions 
of courtesy and gratitude, &c., and the high- 
flown epithets it contains; while it is singularly 
clear ofincorrectness. We cannot close the volume 
without expressing the wish which we fancy would 
be the most agreeable to its writer—namely, 
that its publication may put money into his 
purse for the fulfilment of his good purposes 
with regard to the people of the Cedars of Le- 
banon. 





The Life of Mrs. Godolphin, by John Evelyn, 
of Wootton. Now first published. Edited 
by the Bishop of Oxford. "Pickering. 

Tuis interesting Memoir, from the pen of the 
accomplished Evelyn, was intended by him for 
publication—but never received the final correc- 
tions of its author. In a manuscript paper of 
memoranda left at Wootton, its title occurs among 
a list of ‘‘ Things I would write out faire and 
reform if I had the leisure.” The MS., as the 
Bishop of Oxford informs us, has remained in 
the Evelyn family until the present time; having 
passed into the hands of Mr, Evelyn’s great- 
great-grandson, the present Archbishop of 
York—by whom it has been intrusted for pub- 
lication to the present Editor. It “is written 
with extraordinary care and neatness;’’ and 
has, we are told, been printed almost as it 
stands—the original spelling being preserved 
wherever its strangeness did not throw some 
obscurity over the meaning of the passage. 

Margaret Blagge, the lady whose pious life 
Evelyn thought worthy of record and example, 
was the third and youngest daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Blagge, groom of the bedchamber to 
Charles the First and governor of Wallingford 
for the King during the Civil Wars. He lived to 
witness the Restoration; and dying on the 14th 
Nov. 1660, was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His eldest daughter, Henrietta Maria Blagge, 
was maid of honour to the Duchess of York— 
and one of the heroines of the De Grammont 
Memoirs. Hamilton speaks of her in his usual 
light and sarcastic style. Yet she found a hus- 
band in Sir Thomas Yarborough, a Yorkshire 
knight related to the Yarborough of Yorkshire 
whose daughter was married to the architect of 
Castle Howard and author of the ‘ Relapse.’ 
Margaret (the subject of Evelyn’s Memoir) 
was also maid of honour to the Duchess; and 
just as remarkable for her care and caution and 
religious life as her sister Henrietta had been 
for the loose unguarded character of her career 
in the same contaminated court. Henrietta 
was fond of gaiety and dress—while Margaret, 
“as 1 have often heard her say, loved to be at 
funerals and in the house of mourning.” 

Miss Margaret Blagge appears to have joined 
the ducal court in the year 1665—and to have 
remained with the Duchess till her death on the 
31st of March 1670-1. She was subsequently 
apes maid of honour to Queen Catherine 
the queen of Charles the Second); but begging, 
after a time, her Majesty's leave to withdraw, 





she retired to Berkley House, in Piccadilly— 
married Sydney Godolphin, afterwards the 
famous Lord Treasurer—and dying in childbed 
in her 25th year, was buried at Godolphin, in 
Cornwall, on the 16th Sept. 1678. Her onl 
child was Francis, the second Earl of Godok 
phin; and her lineal representative is the pre- 
sent Duke of Leeds. 

Miss Blagge appears to have kept not only a 
most accurate account of all her actions, but 
likewise a registry of her serious purposes and 
resolves.— 

“When I goe into the withdrawing room,” she 

says, “let me consider what my calling is: to enter- 
taine the Ladys, not to talk foolishly to men, more 
especially the King .. . . When I goe to my Lady 
Falmouth’s, I ought to take paines with her about 
her religion, or else I am not her friend.—Talke 
little when you are there; if they speak of anybody 
I can’t commend, hold my peace, what jest soever 
they make ; be sure never to talk to the King; when 
they speak filthyly, tho’ I be laugh’d att, looke grave, 
remembring that of Micha [Malachi] there will a 
tyme come when the Lord will bind up his jewells. 
Talke to men as little as may be, carry your prayer- 
book in your pocket, or anything that may decently 
keep you from conversing with the men.” 
What a picture is this of a court through 
which Miss Margaret Blagge and Miss Anne 
Killigrew alone appear to have passed uncon- 
taminated by what they saw and heard around 
them! The resolution not to speak to the King 
is, to say nothing more, extremely curious. 

Evelyn appears to have become acquainted 
with Miss Blagge somewhat unwillingly at first; 
doubting that so much virtue as he fhad heard 
attributed to her could possibly exist in so cor- 
rupt a court—or, as he himself words it, “ that 
soe young, soe elegant, soe charming a Witt 
and Beauty should preserve soe much Virtue in 
a place where it neither naturally grew nor was 
much cultivated.’”’ This feeling was removed at 
their first interview; and their acquaintance soon 
ripened into a kind of romantic friendship.— 

“Tt was not long after this, that being one day to 
visit her: she seemed to me more thoughtfull than 


” 


ordinary. I asked her, what made her looke soe 
solemnly. She told me, she had never a friend in 
the world. ‘ Noe,’ said I, ‘that’s impossible; I 


believe nobody has more; for all that know you 
must love you, and those that love you are con- 
tinually your friends.’ Butt I, who well knew where 
her heart att that tyme was, asked her what she 
esteemed a certaine gentleman [Sydney Godolphin] 
beyond the seas, ‘Alas!’ says she, ‘he is very ill, 
and that makes me very much concerned; butt I 
doe not speake to you of him, whome God will, I 
hope, be gratious to, but I would have a Frienp, 
In that name is a greate deale more than I can 
express, a faithfull friend, whom I might trust with 
all that I have——and, God knows, that is but little; 
for him whome you meane does not care to meddle 
with my concerns, nor would I give him the trouble.’ 
This, tomy remembrance, were her very expressions 
tome. ‘Madam,’ said I, doe you speake this to me, 
as if I were capable of serving you in anything con- 
siderable.’ ‘I believe you the person in the world,’ 
replyed she, ‘who would make such a friend as I wish 
for, if I had meritt enough to deserve it.’ ‘ Madam,” 
said I, ‘consider well what you say, and what you doe, 
for it is such a trust, and soe great an obligation, that 
you lay upon me, as I ought to embrace with all 
imaginable respect and acknowledgment for the 
greatest honour you could doe me. Madam, to be 
called your friend, were the most desirable in the 
world, and I am sure I should endeavour to acquitt 
me of the duty with great cheerfulness and fidelity.’ 
‘Pray leave your complimenting,’ said she, smileing, 
‘and be my friend then, and looke upon me hence- 
forth as your child.’ To this purpose was her obliging 
reply; and there standing pen and ink vpon the 
table, in which I had been drawing something upon 
a paper like an altar, she writt these words—* Be 
this the symboll of inviolable friendship, Marg. 
Blagge, 16 October, 1672’; and underneath, ‘ For 
my brother E——;’ and soe delivered it to me with 
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a smile. ‘ After this,’ says Evelyn,’ I no longer 
looked upon her as Mrs. Blagge, but as my child 
indeed ; and did, to the utmost of my poore abilitye, 
advise and serve her in all her secular and no few 
spiritual affaires.” 

Notwithstanding this inviolable agreement, 
Margaret Blagge kept the great event of her life, 
her marriage, a secret from her friend. The 
reason is not very clear,—but Evelyn explains 
it to his own satisfaction. Nor would there 
appear to have been any very particular reason 
for concealment, though the marriage was 
attended with some unusual circumstances ;—a 
courtship of nine years’ continuance ending in 
a private union, known only to two or three. 
The marriage was not declared till after an 
interval of nearly a year. It took place on the 
16th of August, 1675; and on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, Mrs. Godolphin died—in childbed as 
we have said—“in the twenty-fifth year and 
prime of her age.” 

This memoir—which the critic should read 
for its elegance and the saint for its piety—is 
written in the form of a letter to Lady Sylvius, 
the wife of Sir Gabriel Sylvius—“‘a man,” says 
Count Anthony Hamilton, “ who had nothing 
of a Roman in him except the name.” The 
lady had been maid of honour to the Duchess 
of York—and was the niece (by marriage) of 
the poet Dryden. Of the Bishop of Oxford's 
part of this volume it is needless to say more 
than that it is plainly and unostentatiously per- 
formed; and that the notes are carefully com- 
piled and to the point—though we are some- 
what surprised to find the editor — assisted, 
as he has been, by Mr. Holmes of the British 
Museum —slipping into the vulgar error of 
thinking that Charles Sackville was Duke of 
Dorset. Charles, Lord Buckhurst, the poet— 


For pointed satire I would Buckhurst choose— 
was only Earl of Dorset :—Lionel, his son, was 


the first duke. 





History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Prelimi- 
nary View of the Civilization of the Incas. By 
W.H. Prescott, Esq. 

[Second Notice.] 

No colony or conquest ever exercised such de- 
cisive influence on the destinies and fortunes of 
the ruling State as did Peru on the Spanish 
monarchy of which it was the most prized pos- 
session. The incalculable treasures sent home 
by its conquerors and early governors changed 
the value of the precious metals throughout 
Europe, and modified the financial operations of 
every State in Christendom. Spain treated her 
colonists as they had treated the Indians ;—the 
entire object of her government was to obtain 
gold at all hazards. Blind cupidity impover- 
ished those over whom it tyrannized; and the 
mineral wealth of Peru became the cause of its 
commercial depression and agricultural misery. 
All progress was prevented; every effort to de- 
velope the productive resources of the country 
was studiously discouraged: and hence there 
was a deep and rooted hatred of Spain amongst 
even the Peruvians of Spanish descent, which 
rendered a revolution at once inevitable and 
irresistible. 

The history of the events that gave this 
wealthy province to Spain resembles rather a 
romance of chivalry than a sober record of au- 
thentic facts.— 

“The odds were as great as those found in any 
legend of chivalry, where the lance of the good 
knight overturned hundreds at a touch. The perils 
that lay in the discoverer’s path, and the sufferings 
he had to sustain, were scarcely inferior to those that 
beset the knight-errant. Hunger and thirst and 
fatigue, the deadly effluvia of the morass, with its 
swarms of venomous insects, the cold of mountain 
snows, and the scorching sun of the tropics, these 
were the lot of every cavalier who came to seek his 





fortunes in the New World. It was the reality of 
romance. The life of the Spanish adventurer was 
one chapter more, and not the least remarkable, in 
the chronicles of knight-errantry. The character of 
the warrior took somewhat of the exaggerated co- 
louring shed over his exploits. Proud and vain-glo- 
rious, swelled with lofty anticipations of his destiny, 
and an invincible confidence in his own resources, no 
danger could appal and no toil could tirehim. The 
greater the danger, indeed, the higher the charm; 
for his soul revelled in excitement, and the enterprise 
without peril wanted that spur of romance which 
was necessary to rouse his energies into action. Yet 
in the motives of action meaner influences were 
strangely mingled with the loftier, the temporal with 
the spiritual. Gold was the incentive and the recom- 
pense, and in the pursuit of it his inflexible nature 
rarely hesitated as to the means. His courage was 
sullied with cruelty, the cruelty that flowed equally 
—strange as it may seem—from his avarice and his 
religion; religion as it was understood in that age,— 
the religion of the Crusader. It was the convenient 
cloak for a multitude of sins, which covered them 
even from himself. The Castilian, too proud for 
hypocrisy, committed more cruelties in the name of 
religion than were ever practised by the pagan idol- 
ater or the fanatical Moslem. The burning of the 
infidel was a sacrifice acceptable to Heaven, and the 
conversion of those who survived amply atoned for 
the foulest offences. It is a melancholy and morti- 
fying consideration, that the most uncompromising 
spirit of intolerance—the spirit of the Inquisitor at 
home, and of the Crusader abroad—should have 
emanated froma religion which preached peace upon 
earth and good-will towards man !” 

In 1511, Nufiez de Balboa scaled the moun- 
tain rampart of the isthmus which severs the 
two great oceans; and, rushing into the waters 
of the Pacific, exclaimed—*I claim this un- 
known sea with all that it contains for the King 
of Castile, and I will make good the claim 
against all, Christian or Infidel, who dare to 
gainsay it!” Eight years afterwards the city of 
Panama was founded on the shores of the new 
ocean ; and immediately became the starting 
point for those enterprises of maritime discovery 
and colonial acquisition which had grown to be 
the passion of the age. It was generally sup- 
posed that the isthmus must in some part or 
other of its extent be intersected by a strait; 
and repeated armaments were sent to the north 
and west in search of this chimerical feature. 
The south remained neglected—though rumours 
were heard of a civilized and wealthy nation 
beyond the Cordilleras ; until, in 1524, Pizarro, 
the illegitimate son of a Spanish colonel, 
—Almagro, a foundling of unknown descent,— 
and Hernando de Luque, an ecclesiastic and 
retired schoolmaster, entered into a tripartite 
agreement for the division of an empire yet to 
be discovered and the conquest of a people 
wholly unknown. About a hundred men were 
induced to engage in the enterprise.’ Their 
first efforts were most discouraging. They were 
compelled by stress of weather to enter the 
river Biri; the misapplication of which name is 
said to have been the source of the present de- 
signation of the empire of the Incas; and found 
that its banks were forests and swamps tangled 
by the creepers and flowering vines which form 
almost impenetrable jungles in a hot and humid 
atmosphere.— 

“ Nothing could be more dreary and disheartening 
than the aspect of these funereal forests; where the 
exhalations from the overcharged surface of the 
ground poisoned the air, and seemed to allow no 
life, except that, indeed, of myriads of insects, 
whose enamelled wings glanced to and fro, like 
sparks of fire, in every opening of the woods. Even 
the brute creation appeared instinctively to have 
shunned the fatal spot, and neither beast nor bird of 
any description was seen by the wanderers. Silence 
reigned unbroken in the heart of these dismal soli- 
tudes; at least, the only sounds that could be heard 
were the plashing of the rain-drops on the leaves and 
the tread of the forlorn adventurers.” 





After along succession of misfortunes, Pi. 
at last onda the fertile shores of Pee 
collected specimens of its cloth and of its - 
and silver manufactures ; and put on board his 
ship a few llamas, which united the twofold 
utility of the horse and of the sheep. Thus fur 
nished with evidence of the value of his dines. 
very, he returned to Europe, to demand from th 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, in the name of him. 
self and his associates, permission to add a ney 
empire to the dominions of Spain. The tardiness 
with which his offer was accepted was charae. 
teristic of the Court of Castile. It was no 
until the July of 1529, that the Capitulation was 
signed which defined his powers and privileges. 
and even then he was nearly stopped at the 
moment of departure by his inability to fulfil qj 
the conditions required by the royal council, 

While Pizarro was on the waters, events were 
taking place in Peru which singularly facilitated 
his future career. Huayna Capac, an enlight- 
ened monarch—who, on hearing of Pizarro’s first 
visit to the coast had expressed a fear that the 
throne of the Incas would be endangered by the 
mysterious strangers—died in 1527 ; leaving to 
his illegitimate son Atahuallpa the kingdom 
of Quito, which he had recently conquered,—and 
his hereditary throne in Cuzco to his lawful 
heir Huascar. A civil war followed: in which 
Huascar was defeated, and became the prisoner 
of his imperious rival. Garcilasso de la Vega 
—a historian maternally connected with the Inca 
race—adds :— 

“ Atahuallpa invited the Inca nobles throughout the 
country to assemble at Cuzco, in order to deliberate on 
the best means of partitioning the empire between hin 
and his brother. When they had met in the capital, 
they were surrounded by the soldiery of Quito, and 
butchered without mercy. The motive for this per- 
fidious act was to exterminate the whole of the royal 
family, who might each one of them show a better 
title to the crown than the illegitimate Atahuallpa. 
But the massacre did notend here. The illegitimate 
offspring, like himself, half-brothers of the monster, 
all, in short, who had any of the Inca blood in 
their veins, were involved in it; and with an appetite 
for carnage unparalleled in the annals of the Roman 
Empire or of the French Revolution, Atahuallpa 
ordered all the females of the blood-royal, his aunts, 
nieces, and cousins, to be put to death, and that, too, 
with the most refined and lingering tortures. To 
give greater zest to his revenge, many of the execu- 
tions took place in the presence of Huascar himself, 
who was thus compelled to witness the butchery of 
his own wives and sisters, while, in the extremity of 
anguish, they in vain called on him to protect them.” 

When Pizarro returned to the coast of Peru, 
he received intelligence of this civil war and 
its results. His first care was to secure and 
fortify a naval station, which he named Sa 
Miguel: and then, putting himself at the head 
of his handful of troops, he resolved to pent 
trate boldly into the interior of the country, and 
seek the camp of the Inca. His march wasa 
far different one from that of his first attempt 
to force a way through the forests and swamps 
on the banks of the Biri.— 

“The face of the country was shagged over 
with forests of gigantic growth, and occas- 
onally traversed by ridges of barren land, that 
seemed like shoots of the adjacent Andes, breakin 
up the surface of the region into little sequesterel 
valleys of singular loveliness. The soil, though 
rarely watered by the rains of heaven, was natural 
rich, and wherever it was refreshed with moisture, # 
on the margins of the streams, it was enamelled with 
the brightest verdure. The industry of the inhabi 
tants, moreover, had turned these streams to the bes 
account, and canals and aqueducts were seen cross 
the low lands in all directions, and spreading over the 
country like a vast network, diffusing fertility and 
beauty around them. The air was scented with the 
sweet odours of flowers, and everywhere the eye ¥# 
refreshed by the sight of orchards laden with uw 
known fruits, and of fields waving with yellow gm 
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=) in luscious vegetables of every description, 
teem in the sunny clime of the equator. The 
._ dg were among a people who had carried the 
reinements of husbandry to a greater extent than 
yet found on the American continent; and, as 
rv S amaved through this paradise of plenty, their 
* ion formed a pleasing contrast to what they had 
‘eoiused in the dreary wilderness of the man- 
ire Everywhere, too, they were received with 
int hospitality by the simple people; for which 
“te ae no doubt indebted, in a great measure, to 
7 own inoffensive deportment. Every Spaniard 
pet to be aware that his only chance of success 
“i conciliating the good opinion of the inhabitants, 
a whom he had so recklessly cast his fortunes. 
he A of the hamlets, and in every place of con- 
adorable size, some fortress was to be found, or royal 
~awansary, destined for the Inca on his progresses, 
feample halls of which furnished abundant accom- 
nodations for the Spaniards, who were thus provided 
vith quarters along their route at the charge of the 
very government which they were preparing to over- 
” 


cal 


um. ee : 

No opposition was offered to their progress. 
They crossed the mountain-chain ; and, de- 
gending its eastern declivity, approached the 
spot where the Inca was encamped.— 

“Below the adventurers, with its white houses 
sittering in the sun, lay the little city of Caxamalca, 
ikea sparkling gem on the dark skirts of the sierra. 
At the distance of about a league farther across the 
valley might be seen columns of vapour rising up 
twards the heavens, indicating the place of the 
fmous hot baths, much frequented by the Peruvian 
princes. And here, too, was a spectacle less grateful 
tothe eyes of the Spaniards, for along the slope of 
the hills a white cloud of pavilions was seen covering 
the ground as thick as snow-flakes, for the space 
apparently of several miles. ‘It filled us all with 
unazement,’ exclaims one of the Conquerors, ‘to 
behold the Indians occupying so proud a position ! 
§ many tents so well appointed as were never seen 
inthe Indies till now. The spectacle caused some- 
thing like confusion and even fear in the stoutest 
hsom. But it was too late to turn back or to betray 
the least sign of weakness, since the natives in our 
own company would in such case have been the first 
torse upon us. So with as bold a countenance as 
vecould, after coolly surveying the ground, we pre- 
jared for our entrance into Caxamalca.’” 

Pizarro and his companions—not exceeding 
me hundred and sixty men in all— finding 
themselves in presence of such an immense 
Peruvian host, began not unreasonably to fear 
that they had been designedly entrapped into a 
spot far from all chance of aid to be sacrificed 
to the jealousy of the Inca. To avert such a 
danger, Pizarro resolved to arrest Atahuallpa 
himself; and accordingly he invited the monarch 
to visit him at Caxamalca. Vicente de Valverde, 
aDominican friar whom Pizarro employed ‘as 
achaplain, furnished a religious pretext for this 
outrage. He exhorted Atahuallpa to embrace 
the Christian religion—recognize the supremacy 
of the Pope—and acknowledge Charles the 
Fifth as his sovereign. It is not recorded by 
what arguments he supported three propositions 
% unexpected and so startling; but his logic 
hiled to convince the Inca.— 

“The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and 
his dark brow grew darker as he replied, ‘ I will be 
to man’s tributary! I am greater than any prince 
upon earth. Your emperor may be a great prince; 
Ido not doubt it, when I see that he has sent his 
subjects so far across the waters; and I am willing 
‘o hold him as a brother. As for the Pope of whom 


you speak, he must be crazy to talk of giving away 
countries which do not belong to him. For my faith,’ 
hecontinued, ‘I will not change it. Your own God, 
‘You say, was put to death by the very men whom 
hecreated. But mine,’ he concluded, pointing to his 
deitythen, alas! sinking in glory behind the moun- 
tuins—‘my God still lives in the heavens, and looks 


down on his children.’ He then demanded of Val- 
verde by what authority he had said these things. 
The friar pointed to the book which he held as his 
authority, Atahuallpa, taking it, turned over the 


pages a moment, then, as the insult he had received 
probably flashed across his mind, he threw it down 
with vehemence, and exclaimed, ‘Tell your comrades 
that they shall give me an account of their doings in 
my land. I will not go from here till they have made 
me full satisfaction for all the wrongs they have 
committed.’ The friar, greatly scandalized by the 
indignity offered to the sacred volume, stayed only 
to pick it up, and, hastening to Pizarro, informed 
him of what had been done, exclaiming at the same 
time, ‘Do you not see, that, while we stand here 
wasting our breath in talking with this dog, full of 
pride as he is, the fields are filling with Indians ? 
Set on at once! I absolve you.’ Pizarro saw that 
the hour had come. He waved a white scarf in the 
air, the appointed signal. The fatal gun was fired 
from the fortress. Then springing into the square, 
the Spanish captain and his followers shouted the 
old war-cry of ‘St. Jago and at them!’ It was 
answered by the battle-cry of every Spaniard in the 
city, as, rushing from the avenues of the great halls 
in which they were concealed, they poured into the 
plaza, horse and toot, each in his own dark column, 
and threw themselves into the midst of the Indian 
crowd. The latter, taken by surprise, stunned by the 
report of artillery and muskets, the echoes of which 
reverberated like thunder from the surrounding build- 
ings, and blinded by the smoke which rolled in sul- 
phurous volumes along the square, were seized with a 
panic. They knew not whither to fly for refuge from 
the coming ruin. Nobles and commoners,—all were 
trampled down under the fierce charge of the cavalry, 
who dealt their blows right and left, without sparing; 
while their swords, flashing through the thick gloom, 
carried dismay into the hearts of the wretched natives, 
who now, for the first time,saw the horse and his rider 
in all their terrors. They made no resistance,—as, 
indeed, they had no weapons with which to make it. 
Every avenue toescapewas closed, for theentrance to 
the square waschoked up with the dead bodies of men 
who had perished in vain efforts to fly; and such was 
the agony of the survivors under the terrible pressure 
of their assailants, that a large body of Indians, by 
their convulsive struggles, burst through the wall of 
stoneand dried claywhich formed part of the boundary 
of the plaza! It fell, leaving an opening of more 
than a hundred paces, through which multitudes 
now found their way into the country, still hotly pur- 
sued by the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, 
hung on the rear of the fugitives, striking them down 
in all directions.” 

Atahuallpa remained a prisoner —and the 
empire of the Incas was at an end. The prince 
offered an immense ransom— which was ac- 
cepted ; but instead of being liberated in conse- 
quence, he was brought to trial on frivolous 
charges before a court-martial, condemned to 
death, and executed as a malefactor. Manco 
Copac, whom Pizarro recognized as rightful 
heir to the throne, was also detained a prisoner ; 
but he made his escape, and hazarded a general 
insurrection. A few gleams of triumph cheered 
the cause of independence for a season; but 
European discipline prevailed,—and finally, the 
last of the Incas was assassinated by some 
Spanish deserters. 

The conquerors punished themselves. Al- 
magro and Pizarro engaged in civil war for the 
prize which they had won. Almagro, taken 
prisoner by his former associate, died the death 
of a traitor,—and Pizarro was assassinated by 
the friends of his victim. The last scene in the 
life of the conqueror of Peru must not be 
passed over.— 

“Pizarro, unable, in the hurry of the moment, to 
adjust the fastenings of his cuirass, threw it away, 
and, enveloping one arm in his cloak, with the other 
seized his sword, and sprang to his brother's assist- 
ance. It was too late; for Alcantara was already 
staggering under the loss of blood, and soon fell to 
the ground. Pizarro threw himself on his invaders, 
like a lion roused in his lair, and dealt his blows with 
as much rapidity and force, as if age had no power 
to stiffen his limbs. ‘What ho!’ he cried, ‘traitors! 
have you come to kill me in my own house?” The 
conspirators drew back for a moment, as two of their 
body fell under Pizarro’s sword; but they quickly 


































rallied, and, from their superior numbers, fought at 
great advantage by relieving one another in the assault. 
Still the passage was narrow, and the struggle lasted 
for some minutes, till both of Pizarro’s pages were 
stretched by his side, when Rada, impatient of the 
delay, called out, ‘Why are we so long about it? 
Down with the tyrant!’ and taking one of his com- 
panions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against 
the Marquess. Pizarro, instantly grappling with his 
opponent, ran him through with his sword. But at 
that moment he received a wound in the throat, and 
reeling, he sank on the floor, while the swords of Rada 
and several of the conspirators were plunged into his 
body. ‘Jesu!’ exclaimed thedying man, and, tracing 
a cross with his finger on the bloody floor, he bent down 
his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friend ly than 
the rest, put an end to his existence.” 

The conquest of Peru was achieved by the 
capture of the Inca; for the insurrection of 
Manco was but a fitful flame—wasting, but 
evanescent as the fire on a prairie. No attempt 
was made in those days to profit by the dissen- 
sions of the conquerors for the recovery of inde- 

endence. The Peruvians, like the Hindoos, 
ooked at battles that were to decide who was 
to be their master with far less interest than the 
Spaniards bestowed on a bull-fight. Their 
descendants, the Gauchos, displayed more spirit. 
History has few greater contrasts than that 
between the passive indifference with which 
Peruvian independence was lost and the savage 
obstinacy by which it was ultimately regained. 
Generals exhibited cowardice—leaders incapa- 
city—officers treachery—and allies timidity ;— 
but the Gauchos never faltered until the standard 
of the Incas once more floated from the walls 
where it had for centuries been superseded by 
the imperial banner of Spain. 





A Letter to Augustus De Morgan, Esq., Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London, 
on his Claim to an Independent Re-Discovery 
of a New Principle in the Theory of Syllogism. 
From Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Long- 
man & Co, 

Ovr readers will remember that, not many weeks 

ago [ante, p. 489], we noticed the ‘Statement’ 

of Professor De Morgan on the subject of a 

discussion which had arisen between him and 

Sir William Hamilton relating to a question of 

priority, or at least independence, of discovery 

im some novelties connected with the theory of 

the syllogism. As the London Professor’s state- 

ment was ex parte, we confined ourselves to a 

mere narrative of the matters in dispute—on 

the ground that Sir William might have his own 
argument to offer in reply. The pamphlet now 
before us is that answer. 

The subject-matter which lies at the founda- 
tion of this quarrel is one much too technical 
for examination in our columns. The ori- 
ginal pamphlet of Mr. De Morgan — this 
answer of Sir William Hamilton—and the 
London Professor’s rejoinder, which appears 
to-day in our columns in the shape of an adver- 
tisement — contain amongst them the entire 
case, and include all the documents ey 
for directing the judgment of those whom suc 
matters more immediately concern. The deci- 
sion on the scientific difference we will leave to 
the logicians ; confining ourselves to the expres- 
sion of a mere literary opinion (which we could 
not with pay withhold) on the tone and 
temper of this pamphlet by Sir William Ha- 
milton. 

The Scotch Professor’s hasty charge against 
Professor De Morgan of dishonest appropriation, 
rashly brought, is here ungraciously — though 
unequivocally—retracted. Professing to have 
gained much subsequent enlightenment as to 
Mr. De Morgan’s character, and finding an ac- 
cusation of the kind wholly untenable against 
him, Sir William withdraws the latter; and rests 
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the defence of his intellectual property on other 

rounds. This was the main object of Pro- 
essor De Morgan’s sudden appearance in print; 
and his ee wl has, thus, gained its avowed 
end. The “confusion” of memory by which the 
charge of literary larceny is now replaced, and 
the unconscious appropriation by Mr. De Morgan 
of Sir William’s logical discoveries for which 
that is the present assigned cause, are amongst 
the issues which logicians and mathematicians 
will have to try upon such evidence as the parties 
have now severally furnished. We shall only say, 
that Sir William’s share of that evidence would 
have been far more likely to carry weight with 
such a jury had the temper in which the graver 
charge was made not been continued in the 
assertion of the lighter. The tone of glaring 
assumption and imperious dictation, the spirit 
of insolence in which Sir William Hamilton 
addresses a brother professor—and one highly 
distinguished—would be offences in any dis- 
cussion, but are especially so in a discussion like 
this. Nothing can well be more unphilosophical 
than the temper that lingeringly continues to 
hover around the confines of the very ea 
which it had felt the necessity for substantively 
abandoning—or, in a matter of stated dispute, 
makes its proprietor’s own alleged superiority a 
part of the case. Nor can we understand how 
a grave logician should attribute to a series of 
classical quotations which disfigure and encumber 
his text—and in such aserious connexion have too 
much of a schoolboy air—the force of arguments. 
In a word, if the matter were one which, from 
the absence of better materials, was to be de- 
termined by inference, all the presumptions of 
manner would be against Sir William Hamilton 
and in favour of Professor De Morgan. But, 


as we have said, the documents for deciding 
between the two professors are before the world 
in these — and the matters disputed 


must be decided on grounds more certain than 
either the heat of the one or the calm, though 
determined, bearing of the other. 





Friends in Council : a Series of Readings and Dis- 
courses thereon. Book the First. Pickering. 
Essay writing is very much out of fashion just 
now ; indeed, we fear that the great essayists of 
the days of Queen Anne are less read than they 
deserve to be. Our busy scrambling times are 
probably too involved, too rapid and dramatic, 
to encourage much hope of favourable reception 
for a velume of simple and didactic effusions. 
Otherwise we should predict some popularity 
for the “councils” of these our “friends.” 
Their discourse is full of fine and educated 
thought, nice perception of moral feeling, and 
correct taste. The style is easy, flowing, and 
yet sententious,—carrying the reader forward 
with the interest of a romance. The book once 
taken up, we found it difficult to lay it down 
till we had read it through. Yet it appeals to 
no passions, flatters no prejudice, and runs 
counter to some of our predilections. The 
essays and conversational comments are chiefly 
on very common topics,—yet they are interest- 
ing. Something new is said on each subject,— 
or at least a new turn is given to what has been 

well said already. 

When we enumerate the subjects treated 
of — Truth, Fiction, Recreation, Greatness, 
Public Improvements, Education, History, and 
two or three other cognate matters—it will be 
evident that the charm of the volume lies in 
the treatment. Hackneyed as these ques- 
tions have been by former writers, new values 
are given to them by our author. A few 
extracts will, however, best indicate the nature 
and worth of the book. From an essay on Con- 
formity, we extract this rather fine remark :— 





“Tt will ever be one of the nicest problems for a 
man to solve, how far he shall profit by the thoughts 
of other men, and not be enslaved by them. He 
comes into the world, and finds swaddling clothes 
ready for his mind as well as his body. There isa 
vast scheme of social machinery set up about him ; 
and he has to discern how he can make it work with 
him and for him, without becoming part of the 
machinery himself. In this lie the anguish and the 
struggle of the greatest minds. Most sad are they, 
having mostly the deepest sympathies, when they 
find themselves breaking off from communion with 
other minds. They would go on, if they could, with 
the opinions around them. But, happily, there is 
something to which a man owes a larger allegiance 
than to any human affection. He would be content 
to go away from a false thing, or quietly to protest 
against it; but in spite of him the strife in his heart 
breaks into burning utterance by word or deed.” 

After proceeding to illustrate the evil of too 
readily conforming to the caprices of the world 
in great things, the writer observes how com- 
pletely intelligence succumbs to folly in all the 
minor matters of fashion. He notices that the 
wisest nation of the East, unsubdued by super- 
stition and enjoying the accumulated experi- 
ence of sesothd ages, concludes that female 
feet are only to be clothed by crushing them; 
while the still wiser nations of the West have 
adopted a swifter mode of destroying health by 
crushing the upper part of the female body. 
On this subject Mie continues :— 

“Tf you want to see what men will do in the way 
of conformity, take a European hat for your subject 
of meditation. I dare say there are twenty-two mil- 
lions of people at this minute, each wearing one of 
these hats in order to please the rest. As in the fine 
arts, and in architecture especially, so in dress, some- 
thing is often retained that was useful when some- 
thing else was beside it. To go to architecture for 
an instance, a pinnacle is retained, not that it is of 
any use where it is, but in another kind of building 
it would have been. That style of building, as a 
whole, has gone out of fashion, but the pinnacle has 
somehow or other kept its ground and must be there, 
no one insolently going back to first principles and 
asking what is the use and object of building pinna- 
cles, Similar instances in dress will occur to my 
readers. Some of us are not skilled in such affairs ; 
but looking at old pictures we may sometimes see 
how modern clothes have attained their present 
pitch of frightfulness and inconvenience. This matter 
of dress is one in which, perhaps, you might expect 
the wise to conform to the foolish: and they have.” 

An essay on Greatness contains the following 
observation on the sympathetic element neces- 
sary to its constitution :— 

“ Tf greatness can be shut up in qualities, it will be 
found to consist in courage and in openness of mind 
and soul. These qualities may not seem at first to 
he so potent. But see what growth there is in them. 
The education of a man of open mind is never ended. 
Then, with openness of soul, a man sees some way 
into all other souls that come near him, feels with 
them, has their experience, is in himself a people. 
Sympathy is the universal solvent. Nothing is under- 
stood without it. The capacity of a man, at least 
for understanding, may almost be said to vary accord- 
ing to his powers of sympathy. Again, what is there 
that can counteract selfishness like sympathy ? 
Selfishness may be hedged in by minute watchful- 
ness and self-denial, but it is counteracted by the 
nature being encouraged to grow out and fix its ten- 
drils upon foreign objects. The immense defect that 
want of sympathy is, may be strikingly seen in the 
failure of the many attempts that have been made 
in all ages to construct the Christian character, 
omitting sympathy. It has produced numbers of 
people walking up and down one narrow plank of 
self-restraint, pondering over their own merits and 
demerits, keeping out, not the world exactly, but 
their fellow-creatures, from their hearts, and caring 
only to drive their neighbours before them on this 
plank of theirs, or to push them headlong. Thus, 
with many virtues, and much hard work at the for- 
mation of character, we have had splendid bigots or 
censorious small people.” 





The conversation on Public Improvemens 
has many suggestions which, though far fron 
new, are worthy of attention.— 7 

“The first thing for Government to do Dunsfi 
in London, or any other great town, is to secure 7 
spaces in and about it. TrafalgarSquare may bedotted 
with hideous absurdities, but it is an open eee 
They may collect together there specimens dan 
variety of meanness and bad taste; but they omen 
prevent its being a better thing than if it Were = 
vered with houses. Public money is scarcely ine 
so well employed as in securing bits of waste guni 
and keeping them as open spaces. Then, as und 
the most favourable circumstances we are likely nd 
have too much carbon in the air of any town, = 
should plant trees to restore the just proportions 
the air as far as we can. Trees are also what the 
heart and the eye desire most in towns. The Boy. 
levards in Paris show the excellent effect of trees 
against buildings. There are many parts of London 
where rows of trees might be planted along the 
streets. The weighty dulness of Portland Place, for 
instance, might be thus relieved. Of course jn ‘any 
scheme of public improvements, the getting rid of 
smoke is one of the first objects. * * Open spaces, 
trees—then comes the supply of water. This is one 
of the first things to be done. Philadelphia has 
given an example which all towns ought to imitate 
It isa matter requiring great thought, and the various 
plans should be thoroughly canvassed before the 
choice is made. Great beauty and the highest utility 
may be combined in supplying a town like London 
with water.” 

Buckingham Palace and the National Gallery 
our author would pull down forthwith,—some- 
what regardless of 

That eternal want of pence 

Which vexeth public men. 

From the essay on History, which is the 
longest and most elaborate in this collection, 
we give two short remarks,— 

“ Among the fathomless things that are about us 
and within us, is the continuity of time. This gives 
to life one of its most solemn aspects. We may 
think to ourselves, Would there could be some 
halting-place in life, where we could stay, collecting 
our minds, and see the world drift by us. But no; 
even while you read this, you are not pausing to read 
it. As one of the great French preachers, I think, 
says, We are embarked upon a stream, each in his 
own little boat which must move uniformly onwards, 
till it ceases to move at all. It is a stream that 
knows ‘no haste, no rest;’ a boat that knows no 
haven but one. * * The main object for the historian 
is to get an insight into the things which he tells of, 
and then to tell them with the modesty of a man 
who is in the presence of great events; and mus 
speak about them carefully, simply, and with bat 
little of himself or his affections thrown into the 
narration.” 

And with these we commend the volume to the 
further attention of our readers. 





Travels in Denmark and the Duchies of Sleswiel 
and Holstein—[ Reisen in Dénemark, §¢.) 
By J. G. Kohl. 2 vols. Leipzig, Brock- 
haus; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tuese volumes are intended to accompany Mr. 

Kohl's book on Sleswick and Holstein, which 

we noticed some months ago [Nos. 991 and 

992]. ‘They contain interesting particulars of 

a country which tourists have not exhausted; 

but are written in a diffuse style—more pleasing, 

tages to German readers than to ourselves. 

0 writer enjoys a liberty so wide as the tr 
veller. He may meddle with subjects of poli 
tics, religion, literature and history ; but in al 
should remember the motto ne quid nimi, 
and touch them only in travellers’ style. Mr. 
Kohl gives too wide an interpretation to the tre 
veller’s licence. 

Recent political discussions have drawn atter- 
tion to Denmark and given it a place in ow 
newspapers. independently of this, it is 8 
country possessing certain features of interes 
to the naturalist and to the antiquary. 
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Danish throne is one of the oldest in Europe ; 
and its dynasty can boast of a succession far 
jess interrupted than those of England, Spain, 
Germany or Sweden—for Olaf of Norway, 
frich of Pomerania, and Christoph of Bavaria 
yere descendants of the Danish royal line. The 
zeal and exclusiveness of Scandinavian anti- 
yaries and patriots, although at times ludi- 
crously exaggerated, have a basis in history. 
It may be suggested, however, that the exemp- 
tion from foreign sway of which they boast has 
heen due as much to the poverty of the land as 
to the bravery of its people—even when the 
fyrmidable Vikings are included. Some of the 
shims of Danish antiquaries are amusing. 
They are indignant at the German claim upon 
the old Scandinavian deities. In certain wild 
ms, and also in prose intended to be sober, 
suggestions have been thrown outthat something 
like a restoration of Odin’s temple and the 
Walhalla might be attempted,—of course with 
the necessary modifications to suit modern 
times. In their interpretation of old relics the 
yirtuosi have divided into two parties—the war- 
like and the pacific; and while the former 
have described the stone knives, axes and other 
implements dug up in Denmark as weapons, 
the latter have accepted them as the apparatus 
of the kitchen and the workshop. Recently, 
the pacific party has gained the advantage in 
several instances—so as to qualify our views of 
the barbarism of ancient Scandinavia. Prof. 
Nilson, especially, has refused to see in every 
sharp-edged stone a trophy of countless mur- 
ders, and has construed reputed daggers into 
pacific razors, and instruments of torture into 
fishing tackle. 

In the south of Europe, and in England also, 
itisacommon mistake to suppose that Danish 
senery has the wild character of the Norwe- 
gian mountains and valleys. An etymologist 
once decided that the name Denmark, or Diine- 
mark, must be derived from Zanne (the fir- 
tree); but this is a derivation on the /ucus @ non 
luendo principle,—for the fir-tree is rare in 
Denmark. The country is, on the whole, what 
the Germans call a Laubland,—decorated with 
oaks, ashes, limes, birch trees, and especially 
beeches. The beech may be called the national 
tree; and occupies the place in Danish painting 
ad poetry which the Zannenbaum does in 
German. So far is Denmark from presenting 
the wild romantic surface suggested to some by 
the name of Scandinavia, that its features are 
remarkably favourable to the extension of lines 
of railway. The zealous Scandinavian who 
longs to meditate on the old times of Thor and 
Odin undisturbed by locomotive thundering and 
vhistling must soon retire to the Norwegian 
dales; which promise to be almost the last 
places in Europe brought into connexion with 
the railway net. 

Of Copenhagen and its people Mr. Kohl tells 
wlittle that is new. In his description of the 
gillery of paintings there he gives some remarks 
vhich may deserve translation; though they 
are but the particular application of principles 
vhich have been often urged in the <Athen- 
eun.— 

_The Danes [says Mr. Kohl] have had posses- 
son of Iceland for four centuries,—yet there is not 
we scene from that singular country in the national 
aillery; while the French, who have been in Algeria 
shout fifteen years, have already a gallery of Alge- 
nan pictures. Even Jutland—with its old graves of 

and sea-kings, its antique farmsteads and rural 
‘enery—has contributed but little to this collection. 
! aw only one Jutland landscape. The Danish 
Sands have numerous little harbours; and the Post 
Directory mentions some thirty fords and landing- 
places which would surely supply interesting views 
f Danish painters would take the subjects that lie 
warest to them. The people of North Friesland— 


and especially of the west coast of Jutland—have 
preserved many traces of antique costume and man- 
ners; but where shall we find pictures of their vil- 
lage markets, their weddings and their characteristic 
sports ? Why have we not, instead of the ‘ Impro- 
visatore on the Molo at Naples,’ a group of Danish 
pilots at Elsinore? Here are the Captives of Israel 
resting on their way to Babylon:—I would rather see 
in Copenhagen a group of Danish travellers from 
Ripen on their journey to the south of the country. 
Perhaps the Danish artists find it easier to make a 
picture of the brown Israelites under an oriental sun 
than to elevate into the province of Art the facts of 
common life. Instead of this un-Danish eremite 
who sits in a grotto with a skull in his hand, I would 
have a native fisherman mending nets in his lonely 
cottage :—while, in the place of this Hero, with her 
torch, looking out for Leander, I would have a 
huckster from Holstenbroe carrying his earthenware 
tomarket. I recommend such national pictures, not 
only because painters must be better acquainted with 
native than with foreign scenes, but also because it is 
by their means only that the endless variety of the 
themes presented by nature can be represented in 
Art. 

In the matter of popular education Denmark 
is far advanced by comparison with many Euro- 
pean countries; and in one important part of 
early training her village schools are superior to 
those of Germany. Suitable gymnastic exer- 
cises are a part of the system followed in every 
Danish school. 

Mr. Kohl paid a short visit to Sweden: and 
gives several pages to explain the relations be- 
tween Denmark and that country. One of the 
most quiet universities in Europe is that of 
Lund. The students maintain an orderly cha- 
racter; and would be considered by their 
brethren of the smaller German universities as 
deficient in geniality or as premature “ Philis- 
ters.” There are some antique features in the 
discipline and regulations of Lund. Not merely 
the professors of theology, but those also of 
natural history, philosophy, and other branches, 
are rewarded by presentation to church livings. 
All the special preparation demanded of them is 
the writing of a Latin theological tract. While 
engaged in their lectures they employ curates in 
their parishes—as our Oxford professors do ; 
and retire to their quiet parsonages during the 
holidays. In this way the late Esaias Tegner, 
the poet, was made a bishop in acknowledg- 
ment of his genius and services as Professor of 
Philology. 

The Danesarestrictly attached to the Lutheran 
Church and the Augsburg Confession ; and show 
little toleration either for Catholics or Dis- 
senters. There is but one Catholic congrega- 
tion allowed in Copenhagen—and that is the 
privilege of the Austrianembassy. The ‘ Jour- 
neys to Rome’ which are taking place in our 
country are forbidden in Denmark ;—at least, 
it would be necessary there to leave the country 
in order to arrive at Rome in an ecclesiastical 
sense. It is some time since the Jesuit astro- 
nomer Hell, from Vienna, was forbidden to 
make his observations in Denmark; but the 
law which was put in force against him remains 
still unrepealed. Yet the ecclesiastical condi- 
tion of Denmark, though guarded by such re- 
strictions, has not escaped symptoms of the in- 
novating movements of the age. Lately a sect 
of “‘ New Baptists’ has made some disturbances 
in certain parts of the country. Their prin- 
cipal tenet is, of course, that all sects except 
their own are entirely wrong in faith and prac- 
tice. Another of their tenets is remarkable as 
associating them with the coalition against na- 
tional education. They declare that the ‘‘some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark” is the 
national education of the children! The Lu- 
theran Danes console themselves by saying that 
“such irrational dogmas could never have arisen 
from the native mind of the country—but must 






























































































have been imported from Sweden and Ger- 
many ;” and also by restricting the proselytism 
of the new sect to one of the few asylums for 
religious liberty, Fredericia. We may add that 
throughout the country the dissenters from 
Lutheranism are only in the proportion of about 
1 to 180. 

Though some restrictive measures have been 
employed recently with regard to the contro- 
versy regarding the relations of Sleswick and 
Holstein, the press has a greater licence in Den- 
mark than in Germany. The semi-official 
journal of Copenhagen is the Berlingsche Gazette, 
—which circulates in Sweden and Norway. The 
liberal papers are the Fatherland, the Morning 
Post, and the Copenhagen Post. The Corsair 
is a satirical paper—a humble Danish Punch ; 
but the licence which it enjoys would make a 
sensation in Berlin. There are, also, several 
non-political journals: ‘The Album for Litera- 
ture,’ ‘The Theatrical Journal,’ and a ‘Jour- 
nal of Voyages and Travels.’ 

Mr. Kohl gives a few ‘sketches of popular 
manners and customs: of which the fcllowing 
may serve as an example.— 

Among the peasantry of Angeln there prevailed 
formerly—and still to a considerable extent exists— 
a pride of caste. The Bohismdnner were peasants 
who were freeholders of some little estates; while, on 
the other hand, those who possessed nothing more 
than their cottages and small plots of garden ground 
were styled Kdthner or Insten. In former times, no 
intermarriages were allowed between these two castes. 
The Bohismdnner took the upper places at table and 
the best seats in chapel; and in getting over a style 
the Kdthner must wait reverently until his superior 
had crossed. Even at the Eucharist the distinction 
between aristocracy and democracy was strictly ob- 
served, A village preacher, who thought that these 
marks of worldly pride should at least be excluded 
from a place of worship, used a rather striking mode 
of argument against the Bohlsmdnner. One Sunday, 
he took a skull into the pulpit; and, after requesting 
his congregation to fix theirattention upon it, addressed 
to them a satirical query in verse, of which the fol- 
lowing is the purport :— 

Look, and tell me, if you can, 

If L was Bohl or Kdthner man ; 
Can you, from these empty sockets, 
Guess how heavy were my pockets ? 
Tell me now, if you are able, 
Where my seat was at the table. 

A few legends are collected in the present 
volumes,—but none of interest. Some northern 
traditions are of value on account of their curi- 
ous resemblance to popular tales in other coun- 
tries: but there are others—as, for instance, the 
numerous stories of assistance from demons in 
the building of churches, of which Mr. Kohl 
gives a specimen—that have no ethnological 
interest, because they might arise in any village 
where a church was built during the Middle 
Ages. 





NEW NOVELS, 

Tracey ; or, the Apparition. By Mrs. Thomson. 3 
vols. Bentley.— Twelve Years Ago. By the Author 
of ‘ Letters to my Unknown Friends.’ 1 vol. 
Longman & Co.—Jack Ariel ; or, Life on Board an 
Indiaman. By the author of * The Post Captain.’ 
3 vols. Newby.—Rough Recollections of Rambles 
Abroad and at Home. By Calder Campbell. 3 
vols. Newby.—Home and its Influences. By the 
Hon. Adela Sidney. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Tue shortness of life and the scantiness of patience 

are practically experienced in no world more than 

the Romancer’s. Let him be extravagant or absurd 

—lack-a-daisical or farcical—superfine or a little 

vulgar—there will nevertheless be a public for him. 

We cannot promise as much to the tedious novelist 

—be he ever so clever, humorous, pathetic, or philo- 

sophical. The heaviness of hand which in some 

measure may be thought to warrant an historian as 
solid, is a sad drawback on the fiction-weaver’s popu- 
larity. Thus Mrs. Thomson, though she can com- 
mand humours and exhibit them in character— 
though she has true and right feelings with which her 
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personages are instinct,—lacks in her novels that 
flow and lightness of narration which compel or 
seduce the reader along; and, however undeservedly, 
they will be generally, we apprehend, rated as lower 
after their kind than her serious works. Yet 
* Tracey’ will repay perusal; if only as containing 
its sketch of Our Lady of the Barracks,—the gay, 
motherly, slatternly Mrs. Captain Topham. Mrs. 
Thomson has a clear understanding of the cos- 
tumes and manners of the last century. She 
manages these only one degree less felicitously than 
the authoress of * Mount Sorel.’ On the present 
occasion, her plot is too minutely entangled for the 
apprehension of most readers. The dramatis persone 
—two young Elphinstones, who are deprived of their 
heritage (and remind us of the brothers in ‘ Night and 
Morning’)—Tricey the man of pleasure—Aylmer,his 
tamiliar—Isabel, his victim—and Miss Purdillion, the 
heiress—not to speak of Lilia, the long-tried heroine, 
and Honora, her blind sister—are taken up and laid 
down, it would seem, in consequence of fatigue rather 
than of settled purpose on Mrs. Thomson's part; 
while the Apparition which gives to her novel its title 
might be removed by the gentle surgery of two clips 
of the scissors without anyone missing it. Nay, the 
story would be a gainer by such excision. It would 
have been easy to write about this novel smooth 
paragraphs professing much and meaning nothing: 
but Mrs. Thomson is better than a manufacturer,— 
oe her works, therefore, merit the respect of ana- 
ysis. 

* Twelve Years Ago’ will do little to enhance the 
reputation of the author of ‘ Letters to my Unknown 
Friends.’ For any connexion or sequence which the 
story contains, it might just as well be called‘ Twenty 
Years to Come.’ We become impatient of these 
namby-pamby tales given to the world under the 
pretext of amiable meaning and semblance of 
deep humility. Were the latter aught but sem- 
blance, we should not so often read the language 
of bigotry, covert contempt, and avowed infallibility 
in their pages;—nine-tenths of which, indeed, would 
be kept at home in the oratories and retreats of the 
zealous authors. 

But here is a writer in famous conceit with himself 
—in the professional, not pious, line ;—the author of 
* Jack Ariel.’ He dedicates his three volumes to the 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, in gratitude for past 
commendations:—and, seeing that “ the Simples, the 
Easys, the Cringles, and the Rattlins’ of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service have won golden opinions, and aspiring 
to rank with “the Marryats, Chamiers, and Neales”’ 
in the management of Prospero’s wand, has taken 
up his pen to picture the glory of the East India 
Company’sService. The result is ‘ Jack Ariel,’—the 
heaviest Ariel that ever was doomed to drop over 
the edge of * Lethe’s wharf!” We presume that the 
book is dedicated to the “ Voyage out,”—since the 
first volume, beyond the close of which neither 
patience nor duty could force us, only takes the Mars 
past the Land’s End. What chance, in truth, is 
there of making way with an author who, when 
mustering the ship’s company, begins thus: —“ A 
concise statement of a few of the leading particulars 
of the principal persons on board I regard as entirely 
apposite’ ?_With books so tedious and foolish there 
is but one short and easy method,—namely, an intro- 
duction to the waste-paper basket—the Trunkmakers’ 
establishments being filled to overflowing. 

If we forbear to intermeddle with Mr. Calder 
Campbell’s ‘ Rough Recollections,’ it is from no dis- 
respect to him or them :—-since few tellers of a short 
story figure more pleasantly in an annual or maga- 
zine than he; while he writes verse with ease and 
smoothness, if not with vigorous grasp of thought or 
high flight of fancy. But many of the sketches, tales, 
&c., here collected have been before published in the 
magazines: and being familiar to the reader, had 
already prepared him to welcome the miscellany as 
agreeable summer reading after its kind. 

Without the slightest intention of that maudlin 
praise which is really one of the most humiliating 
of shames to such as desire the truth,_we can com- 
mend Miss Sidney’s three tales entitled ‘ Home,’ as 
being in spirit and manner much what tales by an 
English gentlewoman should be. They may not 
contain aught that is very new or very profound; 
but they are instinct with sensible meaning and 
kindly feeling—and as pictures of womanhood are, in 
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their delicacy and purity, some of the most womanly 


that we have recently looked at. ‘ Beatrix,’ the first, 
should have borne the name of Mildred ;—for the 
country maiden, not the townish butterfly, is the real 
heroine of the story. There is a touch of quaint 
character in the husband who falls to this same true 
and honest Mildred’s lot, from which we augur good 
things to come.—‘ Dinah’ is a study of ill-temper, 
somewhat spoiled in the finishing. We are loth to 
believe in the cure of a malady so severe as hers, 
—which, moreover, Time must have made chronic. 
*Clemence’ is intended to shadow forth the artist- 
nature and its sufficiency to make up for Woman's 
sacrifice of every toy and treasure that is dearest to 
her. Miss Sidney deals with this in the right, gene- 
rous spirit; but is somewhat afraid of the whole truth. 
Success is made to come too easily to the outcast girl: 
whereas with those who hold the gift of Imagination as 
a blessing not a curse, the moral should be that,—let 
success be granted or denied, there inherently exists 
in the sense of Beauty—in the possession of Poetry— 
something so ennobling and consoling and strengthen- 
ing as to compensate for equivocal station and 
narrow fortunes. When will those who write of 
Genius dwell on its divine essence rather than its 
worldly honours? But it would be unjust to chide 
Miss Sidney because in this she is no more wise or 
faithful than veteran authors;—especially when our 
purpose is to commend her first effort so as to en- 
courage her to future ones. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 

SIR W. HAMILTON AND PROFESSOR DE MORGAN. 
To Sir William Hamilton, Profcssor of Logic in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Sir,—I take this mode of acknowledging the receipt of 
your printed letters to me. I promised you an answer, if 
you would bring forward the grounds of your assertion that 
I had acted with breach of confidence and false dealing. 
But you now admit that your grounds are no grounds; you 


declare your conviction that (though chargeable with con- | 
fusion, want of memory, &c. &e.; 1 have acted with good 


faith; and you offer a proper retraction and apology. 
You state in various places and manners, that though you 
are satisfied of my integrity, all may not be so; and, there- 
upon, you call for an answer. But I think that others will 
be quite satisfied with your ownanswer to your own charge. 

There is nothing left which I care to discuss with you. 
Our views of logic, their coincidences, their differences, 
their first dates, my memory, «c. Lam content to leave to 
those who will read my statement and your letters, with 
two remarks:— 

1. As soon as the question of character was disposed of, 
it was your business to show that my Addition, written after 
I communicated with you, contained some principle not 
contained in my Memoir, written before I communicated 
with you. This youdonot do. You assert, and you de- 
scribe, and you sum up; but you do not quote,—except a 
few words, which are not in that part of my Memoir which 
I declared to contain the principles used in my Addition. 

2. All the alleged inconsistencies which you find in my 
letters, &c. will not help you till you have done this :—and 
even then, you will have to show that your communication 
was intelligible. 

In glancing over my letters and the mass of notes which 
you have written on them, I seethat1 have several times used 
inaccurate language, as people do in hurried letters. Still 
more often you have misunderstood me. If my occasional 
inaccuracy and your occasional misunderstanding should 
be held to furnish some excuse for you when you precipi- 
tately charged me with dishonourable conduct, I shall be 
better pleased than not. 

Your copious and slashing criticisms on my intellect (by 
which you avenge yourself for the retraction of your asper- 
sion on my integrity), I will profit by so far as I discover 
them to be true: the rest shall amuse me;—and the whole 
will be good for the printer. Take one retort from me on 
the same terms. You have much skill in forming new words; 
and, as is fair, you put your own image and superscrip- 
tion on your own coinage. I think you have got into the 
habit of assuming the same authority over that already 
existing portion of our language which is commonly said to 
belong to the Queen—and that you need an interpreter. If 
I can arrive at your meaning by the time I write the preface 
to my work on logic, I will state your claim, accompanied by 
your own words; if not, I can still state your own words. 
Till then, I have nothing more to say.—I remain, Sir, yours 
respectfully, A. De MorcGay, 

University College, London, May 24, 1847. 
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M. BARTHELEMY ST. HILAIRE AND THE LATE 
DR. THOMAS REID. 


In a recent review of Sir William Hamilton's 
edition of the works of the eminent Scotch Philo- 
sopher Dr. Reid [ante, p. 455], we made the following 
remarks; which we now reprint that our readers may 
be enabled to do full justice to the explanation of 
M. St. Hilaire by having the matter before them:— 

Reid's life is, like his philosophy, a mixture of noble self- 
dependence and prudence. Prudence with respect to the 
means of living we hold to be practically the condition of 
that independence which is itself the condition of a perfectly 
virtuous life. But we do not find in Reid a vicious longing 
From such sordid affections his soul was free; 
and we mention this because an expression of Reid’s in his 
account of Aristotle’s logic, evidently spoken in jest, has 


| been distorted in a different sense by one of the most learned 


of the French philosophers of our day—and severely repre- 


| hended:—** L’un des motifs qu’il en donne”—to wit, for his 


negligence in criticizing the Organon, “‘c’est que l'étude de 
lrOrganon ne peut plus, aujourd’hui, faire la fortune de 
personne: excellente raison pour un philosophe de negliger 
la vérité parcequ’elle ne peut ni lui donner de la gloire ni 
lui faire des rentes!” These are the words of M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire; and, convinced that the whole life of Reid de- 
monstrates the negative of his imputation, and that the 
passage alluded to will not sustain it, we will request M. St. 
Hilaire to reconsider them. It is now ten years since they 
were written; and the present edition by Sir William Hamil- 
Iton will afford the writer a mass of evidence to warrant his 
withdrawing his former opinion. 

To these observations we have received an answer 
from M. St. Hilaire—a translation of which we have 
much satisfaction in laying before our readers:— 

** Paris, May 15, 1847. 

“T thank you at once for the friendly manner in 
which you have spoken of me, and for the oppor 
tunity you afford me of explaining a phrase which 
I penned more than ten years ago—and regarding 
whose meaning I regret that there should be a pos 
sible mistake. I have always had the most pro- 
found esteem for the Scotch philosophers—and for 
Reid in particular. Science was never cultivated 
by hands more pure; and in criticizing the manne 
in which he excuses his own negligent explanation 
of the Organon, I could have had no intention what- 
ever to incriminate his life or his sentiments. Ifmy 
expression be a little more lively than my meaning 
would have justified, it was perhaps inspired by the 
too unmeasured attacks of Reid himself upon the 
character of Aristotle. You will excuse this suscep 
tibility of a translator; since I can assure you that 
it in no degree diminished the sincere admiration 
with which I have ever looked on the head of a schoo 
which is at once the glory of Scotland and one of 
the most admirable amongst the Teachers of the 
human mind. Sir William Hamilton's excellest 
work will teach—and has already taught—me malj 
things: but on the point in question I can truly 8) 
that I have long shared in all the sentiments felt by 
himself towards the distinguished predecessors who 
labours he so worthily continues. 

“ Accept, Sir, &c.—B, St. Hitarke 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A new edition, just issued, of the Synopsis of the 
ional treasures here deposited contains an intro- 
quctory description of the new duildings, and more 
icularly of the Hall;—of which we have already 
‘ven some account [ante, p. 437] under our head 
of the Fine Arts. To that department of our paper 
any further dealing with the architectural subject 
roperly belongs. But as the public attention is 
vont to be called generally and in detail to this 
institution, and the institution itself to take, under 
the labours of a Commission, we hope, system and 
m y of arrang t, a brief recapitulation of 
the facts which make its past history may form a 
yseful introduction to our own future report of this 
inquiry and its results:—and we will not hesitate to 
draw freely on the Introduction in question. 

All our readers probably know that the foundation 
of the British Museum originated with the will of Sir 
Hans Sloane; who during a long period of practice 
ssa physician had accumulated, in addition to a con- 
siderable library of books and manuscripts, the largest 
collection of objects of natural history and works of 
Artof histime. These he directed should be offered 
after his death, which took place in 1753, to Parlia- 
ment, The offer was accepted: and the Act of 26 
George II., which directed that purchase, also directed 
the purchase of the Harleian Library of Manuscripts, 
and enacted that the Cottonian Library, which had 
been given to the Government for public use in the 
rign of William IIT., should, with these, form one 
general collection. In the spring of 1754 the mansion 
inGreat Russell Street, then knownas Montagu House, 
vas bought as a repository for the whole. Between 
1755and 1759 the different collections were removed 
into it;and it was determined that the new institution 
should bear the name of the British Museum. Till 
the arrival of the Egyptian Antiquities from Alex- 
andria, in 1801, Montagu House was competent to 
the reception of all its acquisitions. The Egyptian 
Monuments, most of them of too massive a character 
for the floors of a private dwelling, first suggested the 
necessity of an additional building, rendered still more 
indispensable by the purchase of the Townley Marbles 
in 1805, A gallery adequate to the reception of both 
vas completed in 1807; after which, although the 
Trustees meditated, and had plans drawn for, new 
buildings, none were undertaken till 1823;—when, 
upon the donation from his Majesty King George 
IV. of the Library collected by King George III., the 
Covernment ordered drawings to be prepared for the 
erection of an entirely new Museum,—a portion of 
one wing of which was to be occupied by the re- 
cently-acquired library.—This wing, on the eastern 
side of the then Museum Garden, was finished in 
1828; the northern, southern, and part of the western 
sides of an intended quadrangle have since been 
progressively added. 

The principal facade of the new Museum is now 
nearly completed, except its sculptural decorations,— 
the execution of which will necessarily occupy some 
considerable time. The order of architecture adopted 
throughout the exterior of the building is the Grecian 
Ionic, The southern facade consists of the great 
eatrance portico, eight columns in width, and two 
intercolumniations in projection. On either side is 
madvancing wing, giving to the entire front an extent 
of 370 feet ; the whole of which is surrounded by a 
colonnade, consisting of forty-four columns, raised upon 
astylobate 54 feet high. ‘The columns are 5 feet at 
their lower diameter, and 45 feet high; the height 
ftom the pavement of the front court-yard to the top 
of the entablature of the colonnade is 66} feet. 

The level of the principal floor of the building is 
reached by a flight of twelve stone steps at the foot 
af the portico, 125 feet in width, terminating on either 
tide with pedestals intended to receive colossal groups 
of sculpture, 

The tympanum of the portico is proposed to be 
tnriched with historical or allegorical sculpture in 
full relief; and colossal statues are to surmount the 
pediment. 

The principal entrance to the Museum under this 
pattico is by a carved oak door, hung to a door-frame 
ofstone 9 feet 6 inches wide and 24 feet high. The 
Entrance Hall is 62 feet by 51 feet, and 30 feet high. 

¢have already given an opinion on the proportions 
of this hall and door—the latter of which in particular 
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appears to us too small in relation to the portico. 
The order is Grecian Doric. The ceiling is tra- 
beated and deeply coffered; and is enriched with 
Greek frets and other ornaments in various colours, 
painted in encaustic. On the east side are the 
apartments devoted to the Manuscript department. 
On the west are the principal staircase and a gallery 
which forms the approach to the Collection of Anti- 
quities, The centre flight is 17 feet wide; flanked by 
two pedestals of grey Aberdeen granite, intended 
to receive colossal sculpture. The walls on either 
side of this centre flight are cased with red Aberdeen 
granite, highly polished. On the first landing are 
pedestals and carved vases of Huddlestone stone. 
The balustrades are of the same. The ceiling and 
walls are painted partly in oil and partly in encaustic 
colours;—the former being trabeated and coffered to 
correspond with the Entrance Hall, and similarly 
decorated. 

At the top of this staircase commences the suite of 
rooms appropriated to Natural History; which occupy, 
on the upper floor, the eastern portion of the south 
front, and the whole of the eastern and northern sides 
of the quadrangle. The remainder of the upper floor 
of the Museum is devoted to the smaller Egyptian 
Antiquities, to the Greek Vases and the Bronzes, to 
the Ethnographical Collection, and to the Cabinet of 
Coins and Medals. On the lower floor, the eastern 
portion of the south front and part of the east wing 
are devoted to the Library of Manuscripts. The re- 
mainder of the east side and the whole of the northern 
side of the quadrangle, are occupied by the Library of 
Printed Books. The ground floor of all the buildings 
to the west of the quadrangle is appropriated to the 
more massive Egyptian Antiquities, and to the Greek 
and Roman Marbles, including the Townley, Elgin, 
and Phigaleian Collections, the Lycian Antiquities, 
and the Canning Marbles. The basement of a pro- 
jecting building at the north-west corner contains the 
general Collection of Insects; the apartments above 
which are devoted to the Prints and Drawings. 

Three Marble Statues, of modern sculpture, orna- 
ment the Hall. To the left, as the visitor enters, near 
the door which leads to the Gallery of Antiquities, 
stands a Statue of the late‘-Hon. Mrs. Damer, holding 
in her handsasmall figure of the genius of the Thames; 
and on the eastern side, at the sides of the door of 
entrance to the MS. department, are Statues of Shak- 
speare, by Roubiliac, and of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., by Chantrey. The former 
was bequeathed to the Museum, after the death of his 
widow, by David Garrick, Esq.:—the latter presented 
by the personal friends at whose expense it was made. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have just lost another of the Marys, the me- 
mory of whom, as connected with our poets, will last 
as long as England's literature—the sister of Charles 
Lamb. She expired a few days ago, our contempo- 
raries tell us, at the age of 83. How she shared her 
brother’s narrow fortunes—enjoyed with him the same 
old books, the same ever-new London pleasures, 
the same delicate and humorous fancies, and the 
same choice friends—how, in short, she was through 
life the companion and complement of one of the 
most original and genial minds that have gladdened 
English literature—is told too tenderly, yet withal 
too clearly, in the essays of ‘ Elia’ to be forgotten by 
any one who cares for the poet-humourist and his 
writings. But Mary Lamb (on such a primitive per- 
son the modish title of Miss would sit too awkwardly 
—whether in daily parlance or tombstone com- 
memoration) had her own separate claims on our 
regard, as authoress of ‘Mrs. Leicester's School’ 
and another book or two, if we mistake not, for 
children—and as collaborator in the ‘Tales from 
Shakspeare.’ During her seasons of health (for her 
mental powers from time to time were hidden by a 
veil) she was prized as a pleasant companion,—with 
much of that racy humour, unstudied quaintness, 
and innocence of the World’s ways, which seem to 
belong to the name. Bereaved of her brother and 
true companion for the last years of her life, Mary 
Lamb was ministered to faithfully by the friends of 
“Charles :”—and by them will her departure (and 
with it the extinction of a visible token recalling 
dear old memories) be long and sincerely regretted. 





All the cha nels throughout Europe by which 
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information is conveyed to the public are so filled 
with details of the most extraordinary man of the age 
and of his death—and so familiarly is the world read 
upin all the acts of Mr. O’Connell’s life from the 
perusal of that life itself—that a mention of the one 
or the other in our columns seems almost a super- 
fluity. The facts and qualities by which this re- 
markable personage was most widely and intimately 
known were not of thosé which belong to our own 
immediate speciality :—and yet a mere word of record 
on the occasion of his death cannot be omitted, since 
he added authorship to his other claims upon the 
remembrance of the world. Mr. O°Connell—without 
counting his extensive contribution to swell the folios 
of forensic eloquence,—was, as our readers know, the 
author of a * History of Ireland.’ 

The Continental papers announce the death, at 
Geneva, at theage of 84, of the eminent Swiss geologist, 
M. André de Luc—one ofa family of savans. He was 
distinguished for a dissertation entitled Passages des 
Alpes par Annibal ; inwhich he proved, contrary to the 
opinion of the learned, that it took place by the Valley 
of the Haute-Isére and by the Col du Petit Saint-Ber- 
nard. M. de Luchaslefta valuable collection of fossils, 
—principally belonging to the region of the Alps; and 
a series of meteorological observations commenced 
by his grandfather, regularly kept since, and extend- 
ing over upwards of a century. 

In this age, when the aroused spirit of monumental 
commemoration has all over the Continent been 
busy marking the various European sites with the 
names of illustrious men whom they have produced, 
the Atheneum, which has kept the record of these 
honourable identifications, can do no less than report 
the disappearance of one such locality — leaving 
little more than a tradition for a great name to illus- 
trate. The little Austrian town of Rohrau, on the 
frontier towards Hungary, the birth-place of Joseph 
Haydn and his brother, has been entirely consumed 
by fire. 

Sir John Rennie, as President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, has issued cards for two soirées at 
his house in Whitehall—this evening and on Satur- 
day next. 

We perceive, by a letter in one of the Worcester 
papers, that Sir Thomas Phillipps is sorely nettled 
because, in a paragraph inserted by us some weeks 
ago respecting the will of a person of the name of 
Whittington which bequeathed 3/. to the poor of 
Stratford-upon-Avon in 1601, we ventured to say that 
it seemed “not to have struck” him that the 
Hathaways mentioned in the same will might be re- 
lated to Shakspeare’s wife. If it had “struck him,” 
we should have thought—and think—that he could 
hardly have omitted to notice the fact: but he did 
not; and because we said so, Sir Thomas Phillipps 
calls the writer of the paragraph “ an impertinent 
fellow.’ Such terms recoil on those who use 
them—especially when so utterly unprovoked. We 
do not assert that Sir Thomas Phillipps is “an 
impertinent fellow” for employing such language; 
but he has exposed himself to the risk of finding 
others not so forbearing. 


The following circular has just been issued 
from the Royal Asiatic Society’s House in Graf- 
ton-street: —“I have the honour to acquaint you 
that the next meeting of the Society, to be held on 
the 5th of June, is made special, for the purpose 
of submitting, under Article X. of the Society’s 
Regulations, a recommendation of the Council, that 
the recently formed Asiatic Society of Hong Kong 
be admitted asa branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : 
and also to consider,—in accordance with a resolution 
passed at the Anniversary Meeting on the 8th instant, 
—‘the present position which the Royal Asiatic 
Society holds among the literary institutions of this 
country, and whether, and by what means, it may 
be improved; and particularly, in furtherance of 
that object, whether it may not be expedient for the 
Society to establish itself in some other locality better 
adapted to the completion and arrrangement of its 
Museum and the accommodation of members and 
visitors.’ RicuHarD CiaRkE, Hon. Sec.” 


A group of five African dwarfs, of the tribe of 
Bosjesmans, or “ Bush People,” are now exhibiting 
at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly—and are the 
most curious of all the human curiogities that in an 
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age abounding in such importations have solicited the 


attention of the sight-seers or scientific inquirers of 
the metropolis. They are of the very lowest type of 
humanity — little above the monkey-tribe—and 
with habits and propensities scarcely distinguishing 
them from the brutes. Here, in the very midst of 
an overdone civilization, is the natural man caught in 
his very lowest stage of developement; and the moral 
philosopher may speculate usefully on the analogies 
between the brutes whom civilization in its excesses 
makes and those who are so for want of it. On the 
first introduction of these dwarfs to an English 
public, Dr. Knox lectured on their nature, proper- 
ties, and habits, at Exeter Hall; and in their present 
exhibition-room they exhibit such feats of activity and 
methods of warfare as grow in the “bush’’ and are 
gathered by pigmies. 


Tn reference to a paragraph which we borrowed a 
fortnight ago [ante, p. 520], from the Daily News, 
relative to a curious literary discovery connected with 
Burns,—we find the following in the same paper :— 
“The question whether Burns or Logan was the author 
of the best emendations of the Scotch paraphrases has 
caused an Ossianic controversy on a small scale. 
Briefly, the question stands thus:—On minute com- 
parison, the handwriting in the manuscript is fully 
more like the caligraphy of Logan than that of Burns; 
but the poetic beauty of the emendationsis more likely 
to have proceeded from Burns than Logan. This, 
however, being areserved point, namely,—whether it is 
not possible that a man may correct, although he may 
not be able to originate, poetry ? Burns’sson at Dum- 
fries believes the alterations to have been his father's. 
As to Logan’s literary dishonesty, it is on one point 
established beyond doubt. In 1781 he published, as 
his composition, the paraphrase now commencing— 

O God of Bethel, by whose hand. 

That paraphrase was sanctioned by the Assembly's 
Committee in 1751; and being written several years 
before, was necessarily in existence previous to the 
birth of Logan, which took place in 1748. As to the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ Michael Bruce, the unchal- 
lenged author of the verses on ‘Spring,’ was quite 
capable of writing it; but, giving Logan the benefit of 
the paternity of all the poetry published under his 
name, there is nothing in his volume that approaches 
to that ‘Ode.’ During his lifetime he attempted to 
interdict the publication of this piece as the composi- 
tion of Bruce; but he could not establish the author- 
ship to the satisfaction of the legal authorities of the 
day.” 


The Church and State Gazette announces that the 
members of the Chapter of Salisbury Cathedral have 
commenced putting into complete repair the valuable 
manuscript and early printed books contained in the 
library attached to that sacred edifice. 


At the last meeting of the Parker Society, it was 
announced that amongst the books which the Council 
hope to publish at an early period—are the remaining 
volumes of Bishops Jewel and Hooper—Bullinger’s 
Decades—Queen Elizabeth's Liturgies and Occasional 
Services—some valuable unpublished letters—and 
Archbishop Parker’s Correspondence. These will pro- 
bably be followed by the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasti- 
carum, drawn up under Archbishop Cranmer’s autho- 
rity—Dr. Olde’s Acquittal of the Church of England 
reformed from the charge of heresy—the conference 
of Rainoldes with Hart —the important works of 
Archbishop Whitgift, Dean Nowell, and Bishop 
Cooper—with Rogers on the thirty-nine Articles— 
and various sermons and treatises of the Bishops and 
Divines by whose authority the present formularies 
of the Church were first put forth and sanctioned.— 
The Report showed that the income and expendi- 
ture of the last year had each been about 6,8001. 

Messrs. Ackermann & Co. have issued a new spe- 
cies of binding-pin for holding loose sheets, whether 
manuscript, music, or unstitehed publications—like 
weekly papers, for instance—during the process of 
reading, or when laid aside. It consists of a piece 
of elastie wire bent into a form which seeures the 
sheet at the top and bottom of the middle fold—is 
simple in its use, not injurious to the paper, and 
rather an ornament than either a deformity or incum- 
brance. 


The New York papers mention that the pro- 
posed chain hridge over the Niagara River, 


near the Falls, is about to be immediately com- 
menced. It will be 700 feet long and 200 feet 
above the water; and will afford a continuous route 
from Michigan by the Great Western Railroad in 
Canada West—reducing the time now occupied in 
reaching Buffalo from Detroit from 40 hours to 
little more than 8.—The work is to be completed by 
the autumn of 1848, at a cost of $225,000. 

Thirty years have not elapsed since the geogra- 
phical and geological readings of Australia were 
little more than sealed books; and it was as yet a 
prophecy to say even of its coasts that they should 
gradually be studded with towns, and of its strange 
mysterious interior that it should ever be tracked by 
roads. The progress of Australian discovery and 
Australian colonization has, however, of late been 
making rapid strides. Major Mitchell's last excur- 
sion, to which we have already referred [ante, p. 467], 
may be considered as having all but settled the 
important question of inland water communication 
with the north. There is every reason to believe that 
the rich and irrigated country through which the 
Major has passed will be able to embark its pro- 
duce and receive returns on the banks of a lordly 
river falling into the Gulf of Carpentaria;—thus 
bringing Central Australia into the direct vicinity of 
India.— Meantime, a spirit of partisanshipis, we regret 
to see, arising among the friends of the several hardy 
and gallant adventurers who have contributed to these 
discoveries. The Adelaide Observer of July 2 has 
the following sensible remarks on thesubject :—“ We 
are sorry to notice a little party feeling in Sydney—a 
desire not only to claim more credit for Leichardt 
and Mitchell than is awarded to Sturt, but to praise 
Mitchell at the expense of Leichardt. This is very 
improper. The whole should be regarded as coad- 
jutors, not as rivals. Each has traversed a separate 
track of country, and brought back faithful accounts 
of it. Nothing can be more unjust than to award 
greater or less praise in proportion to the value of 
the country met with. It would be much the same 
thing to praise a messenger who had been sent to 
the post-office for letters if he returned with an arm- 
ful, and blame him if he reported that there were 
none, Each of the brave explorers has his separate 
talent, and each will be claimed as a great ancestor 
by future Australian discoverers. The gallant daring 
of Leichardt, who, with an outfit so little proportioned 
to his requirements, penetrated into a district un- 
known and beautiful—the science and providence of 
Mitchell, whose walk has been among the pleasant 
places—and the dogged endurance of Sturt, who 
braved the horrors of an inhospitable land and set 
up there a beacon to warn others from the attempt, 
—have all been equally important. Had the three 
travellersexchanged their points of starting— Mitchell 
would doubtless have brought us the Leichardt diary ; 
Sturt, the Mitchell report; and Leichardt would have 
struggled through the wilderness of Sturt with equal 
endurance and a similar result. Australia may well 
be proud of the three.” 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, (from sat o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GALLERY, FIrry-THREE, PALL 
Catalogue, 6d. 


ALL.—Admission, 1s.'; 
J. FAHEY, Secretary. 





The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter—at their Gallery, SUFFOLK-sTREET, 
Pat MAtt East, is NOW OPEN daily, from Nine, a.m. till Dusk, 
—Admission, 1s. EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pietures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. 





* The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY has just deposited 
at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION os series 
of Apparatus, illustrating the Principles of the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH as now worked on the leading Lines of Railway. Also, 
rh ‘imens of their ELECTRIC CLOCKS, the NEEDLE 

» PRINTING, and WRITING APPARATUS, 


M, &c. This ~ 4 interesting addition to the Exhibition 
8 Offorded to th ited time. The 


and Lectures, e Visitors for a } 
Evening Music, under Dr. Wallis, commences at Seven o’elock.— 
Admission, ls, ; Schools, Half-priee. 


[May 29 


Royat.—May.—The Marquis of Northam 
President, in the chair—The Right Hon. Lord J 
Russell was elected.—_A paper was read entitled. 
‘ Researches into the Effects of certain Physical and 
Chemical Agents on the Nervous System.’ By Dr 
Marshall Hall. . 



















































Astatic.—May 8.—The Earl of Auckland in the 
chair.—The twenty-fourth anniversary was held. 
and the business commenced with the reading of 
the Report for the past year. After notices of the 
most distinguished members who had been removed 
from the Society by death, the publication of the 
great Behistiin inscription, as copied and deciphered 
by Major Rawlinson, was adverted to. It was stated 
that the part now in the printer's hands contains an 
analysis of the inscription, and of all those that have 
been found in the same language; and will be fol. 
lowed by a comprehensive dictionary, to include the 
results of Major Rawlinson’s geographical and his. 
torical investigations. — Letters, it was mentioned 
had been received from Major Rawlinson relative to 
the recent discoveries on the banks of the Tigris by 
Mr. Layard ; in which sphynxes, scarabei, cartouches, 
and the emblems of Egypt show a link of connexion 
between the races of Egypt and Assyria. — The 
Council announced the establishment of an Asiatic 
Society at Hong Kong, under the presidency of Sir 
John Davis.—The second volume of M. Garcia 
de Tassy’s ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Hindoue’ jt 
was stated, is printed, and will shortly be distributed, 
—Aill the officers were re-elected ; and the following 
gentlemen were elected into the Council :—W., W, 
Bird, B. Botfield, and D. Forbes, Esqrs., the Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie, W. H. Morley, H.T.Prinsep, 
and W. Wallich, Esqrs., and Dr. Royle. 





Horticutturat.—May 1.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart, 
M.P., in the chair.—The report of the auditors forthe 
past year, and areport from the Council on the present 
and past condition of the Society, were read. It was 
resolved that thethanks of the Society be given to the 
Vice-Secretary for his valuable assistance in carrying 
out the improvements in the education of the men in 
the garden. The Society then proceeded to ballot for 
council and officers for the ensuing year; when the 
Duke of Northumberland, J. J. Blandy, Esq. and 
R. W. Eyles, Esq. were elected into the Council; 
and the Duke of Devonshire was elected President, 
T. Edgar, Esq. Treasurer, and J. R. Gowen, Ey, 
Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

May 4.—J. R. Gowen, Esq., in the chair—Mis 
Emma Elliotson, Miss Eliza Elliotson, 8. Nash 
and H. Villebois, Esqrs. were elected Fellows.—Mr. 
Glendinning sent a novelty in the shape of a Daviesia, 
—an odd-looking plant, from the coast of New Holland, 
with flowers handsome enough, but with a singular 
foliage, if it may be so called, for it was rather an 
extension of the stem. This last operates in some 
measure as a drawback on the beauty of the plant, 
giving it a bare appearance. A certificate was 
awarded it.—From the Duke of Northumberland, 
was a trailing Achimenes, with silvery streaked leaves 
and asmall bright scarlet flower with a yellow throat, 
It was found by Mr. Purdie, near Bogota, in New 
Grenada, in January, 1846.—A piece of a draining- 
pipe was exhibited, made of compressed peat-mos 
or bog. It was extremely hard, and was stated to be 
very durable. The cost of making 1,000 a foot long 
was mentioned to be about 5s. 

ZootocicaL.—May 11.—H. Gamble, Esq. M.D, 
in the chair.—A paper was read by J. E. Gray, Em. 
containing an arrangement of the family Chitonide 
in fifteen genera. The generic characters are prt 
cipally derived from the structure of the posterior 
valve, the form of the plates by which the valves are 
inserted into the mantle, the form and developement 
of the valves themselves, and of the appendages ™ 
the surface of the mantle.—Mr. Doubleday exhibited 
male and female specimens of a beetle which, alt 
differing from those of each sex which have hitherto 
been respectively unique in the collections of Capt 
Parry and Mr. Hope, he believes to be referable 
the Cheirotonis Macleayi, (Hope). 
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“RoraL IxstiTUTION.—May 21._The Duke of 


Northumberland, President, in the chair. 


The Rev. E. Sidney, ‘On the Parasitic Fungi of 


Inhabited Houses.” Mr. Sidney commenced by de- 
seribing the various forms of fungi. Their simplest 
structure consists of small articulated cellular fila- 
ments; as in the tribes of Mucor and Mucedo. In 
other more com plicated forms there are cellularmasses, 
the centre of which consists of attached spores, or 
sporidia, in membranous tubes (Asci)—of this the 
common puff-ball is anexample. The last described 
and completest form of fungus may be typified in the 
mushroom. Mr. Sidney then adverted to certain 
researches into the chemical constituents of these 
vegetables. He stated that the poisonous principle 
of some of them has never been isolated. He noticed 
the splendid phosphorescence of others. The peculiar 
subject of the evening was a summary—l. Of the 
Fungi infesting timber. It was alleged that not only 
the Merulius lacrymans and Polyporus destructor, but 
ay fungi found on decaying trees, were capable of 
producing dry-rot. From small white points there 
radiates a filamentous substance, parallel with the 
srface of the timber. This is the spawn of the 
: It soon gains strength, and penetrates the 
intercellular passages of the wood, and thus disinte- 
gates the timber. Mr. Sidney suggested that the 
developement of these fungi might depend on the 
condition of the sap in the wood. He adverted to 
the experiments of Dutrochet on the growth of fungi 
jnacid and alkaline solutions, as tending to elucidate 
thephenomena of dry-rot. He contended that what- 
ever might be the efficacy of Kyan’s principle, much 
night be effected by instituting experimental research 
into the best times for felling trees ;—spring was 
aleged to be the worst season. 2. On the Fungi in- 
fating the culinary department. Bread is attacked 
by a Penicillum, as well as by two or three other 
moulds. French troops experienced great injury 
fom bread thus poisoned. The fungi attacking meat 
ae chiefly, according to Mr. Sidney, Agarics in a 
ndimentary state. Penicillum glaucum is, however, 
found destroying salt provisions. 3. The Fungi infest- 
ing cellars are probably Polypori, and other fungi in 
various stages of growth. Mr. Sidney showed that, 
when pressed into a state of sufficient consistency, 
these fungi formed excellent tinder. None of these 
fungi will grow where rock-salt is present. Fermen- 
tation is generally attended by the growth of mole- 
cular spores. It is remarkable that both the yeast 
and the vinegar fungus are mere states of Penicillum 
glaucum ; the mode of their growth being modified 
by the peculiarity of the medium in which they are 
developed. Mr. Sidney noticed the following experi- 
ment, made toascertain whether the so-called vinegar- 
plant was able to produce fermentation :—Four equal 
quantities of sugar and water became acidified in the 
following order,—a, when containing washed fungus; 
containing yeast; c, containing fungus unwashed; 
4, when left to itself. In these cases Penicillum 
slauewm at length appeared. 4. Fungi infesting 
sorerooms, §c. ‘These are chiefly infested by Peni- 
tillum glaucum. Its growth is said to be prevented 
byany essential oil. Sugar is attacked by Torula 
wcchari, Fruit is subject to several fungi. It is 
rmarkable that the brown matter on attacked 
apples and pears has been found to produce potato 
disease by inoculation. Mr. Berkeley’s recent expe- 
nments on Bunt, show that fungal disease may be 
propagated by the mere grumous matter in spores. 
i, Fungi attacking books and the object-glasses of 
lelscopes, The former are hairy fungi; the latter 
the small Penicillum growing on the particles of dust 
thich insinuate themselves into the glass. 6. Fungi 
stacking the wardrobe, and the contents of the dairy. 
Mr Sidney referred to the Penicillum as appearing 
m leather, and to the Torula as infesting cheese. 
The speculation of the convertibility of milk globules 
roe was noticed as an unsubstantiated hypo- 
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FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sculpture. 

Year after year does our task of appreciation in 
respect of this department of the Exhibition become 
more simple and easy of execution; our remarks of 
any one of the last few seasons on the downward 
tendency of Sculpture as here represented being a 
sufficient and appropriate introduction to our exami- 
nation of the collection in the present. Asa record 
of the health of the school, the diagnostics are the 
same and progressive. The increasing absence of 


familiar and approved names—the diminishing range 
of intellectual effort—the gradual decline and failure 
of the spiritualities—and the extending predominance 





| of the portrait fever, are the symptoms which the 
| case of English sculpture presents as entered on the 
records of the Royal Academy. For these morbid 
conditions of the art, the critic who should seek no 
| further than their report would find it difficult to 
| account in view of the sound constitutional founda- 
| tions which he knows to have been laid in the school 
| (and finds duly represented even here, among the 
| more unfavourable symptoms), and of those whole- 
| some influences which he sees now at work around 
| him for giving free scope and developement to its 
energies. But the readers of the Atheneum, and 
they generally who take an interest in the history of 
our native school of sculpture, know well that within 
the walls of the Academy the whole of the case is not 
before them. The absence of approved names, for 
instance, is a negative symptom, which it is possible 
to interpret by means of the very influences alluded 
to into a favourable one:—and we have shown, be- 
sides, from time to time, how the character of the 
provisions made in this building for the display of 
works of Art is gradually inducing artists to with- 
draw their higher efforts from its Exhibitions. 
On this subject we have nothing more to say—save 
only to admit that the fault, we now believe, is not 
with the Academicians, What they could do has, 
we know, been done by some of them to repre- 
sent the evil in those quarters where only the power 
to provide a remedy resides. In time, no doubt, 
the mischief both here and upstairs will correct 
itself. If a building more worthy of a great nation 
shall ever be provided for the National Collection, 
and the Academy shall have the present gallery to 
itself, there will be space for a fine sculpture room,— 
which the Academicians will, we believe, be careful 
to see provided ; and then, it is probable that the 
several Exhibitions of the Academy will represent the 
actual condition of the art for the time being by a 
tolerably complete assemblage within its walls of all 
the important characters in which that history is 
written for each current year. 

Among the absentees on the present occasion is, 
once more, the Professor, Sir Richard Westmacott : 
and his right to be absent does not, as we have befure 
explained, stand on exactly the same grounds as those 
of other members of his art.—By the theory of his 
office, he should teach from the walls of the Academy 
—by example as well as precept. From him the pro- 
fession have a right to expect “sermons in stones.” 
His right to plead “unfavourable conditions” is 
limited by the fact of his professorship—and further 
limited, too, by the circumstance of that professor- 
ship placing at his disposal at any rate the 
best of what is bad in those conditions. Baily— 
the greatest of our modern sculptors—is here only 
in portraiture; and, so far as our present notice is 
concerned, may be dealt with as an absentee alto- 
gether—his only work in even that kind, with the 
exception of busts, being the Model for the Statue of 
the late Lord Chief Justice Tindal (1328)—which we 
have already described [ante, p. 263], and which 
is intended to be executed in marble by subscrip- 
tion. For the absence this year of his more spi- 
ritual revelations, however, we ourselves know satis- 
factory cause, to be found in his studio; and which will 
make ample compensation to the public in some 
coming year. Gibson—who should have been re- 
presented here by his “ Queen”—has, as our readers 
know, been kept away by an accident. Lough is 
among those who have refused to have their works 
stowed away in the cellar of the Academy; having, 
as otr readers also know [ante, p. 344], sought a 
more favourable show-room for the product of his 





chisel, and , anticipated there, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the usual Exhibition in Trafalgar Square. 
Others there are whom the “ favourable influences” 
to which we have before alluded are employing bene- 
ficially elsewhere—to the loss of the present Exhi- 
bition-room, but to the ultimate gain of the art and 
the encouragement of its professors, These are a few 
of the supplementary facts which the stranger must 
be requested to bearin mind who has expected to find 
in the present collection a complete exponent of the 
present sculptural mind of the English school. 

By those, however, who do exhibit here, the works 
of sculpture contributed amount to 137;—~ and the 
proportion of these that in any fine sense deserves 
the name of Art is even smaller this year than ever. 
More than two-thirds of the works—ninety-six—are 
portrait in one form or another,—the Golgotha of 
the Exhibition being, as usual, its leading depart- 
ment. Of the forty-one remaining works of all kinds 
which do not belong to that particular category, there 
are many which it requires a most liberal construction 
in favour of the Catalogue to admit into any of the 
higher categories of the Art—and few, indeed, which 
have any title to take their place anywhere near the 
highest. 

The first contributor whose works demand our 
attention is the one other academician-sculptor not 
yet mentioned; and his precedence is in right both 
of his dignity and of the importance of his contri- 
bution. By far the most imposing performance in 
this Exhibition is Mr. MacDowell’s Virginius and 
his Daughter (1315). It is unquestionably an im- 
pressive group ; showing great points and remark- 
able for fine modelling,—notwithstanding a somewhat 
theatrical air whose impression upon us is, that of 
the best poetry of the subject being missed. The 
grand and colossal figure of the father seems dilated 
by the passion of denunciation which devotes Appius 
Claudius to the infernal gods. We scarcely know 
why the face does not please us—unless we give the 
same satisfactory objection as is urged against “ Dr. 
Fell” in the hackneyed distich. The fuli sentiment 
of such a moment could be communicated only by 
one of those rare inspirations which are the prero- 
gative of the very highest genius and have given to this 
art its character of immorality :—but the contrast 
between the rigid muscles of the strong outstretched 
arm that points the terrible moral of the dreadful 
deed done for Claudius, and the unconscious 
tenderness of the touch with which the other 
sustains the drooping figure of the girl whom murder 
has emancipated, is one of those instances of a 
thought and language equal to the occasion in which 
the work abounds.—A marble statue of Early Sorrow 
(1322), by the same sculptor, is less to our taste. It 
will be very popular, notwithstanding. In fact, 
it is a beautiful work involving a great mistake. 
The figure represents a girl's “first grief’ for the loss 
of her dead bird—and is an exquisite bit of modelling; 
conveying, too, very impressively the sentiment of 
tenderness and of sorrow. But the sorrow is by far 
too deliberate and conscious for the wearer's years. 
A child’s first grief is never sentimental. Passion 

and surprise are of its elements. We have become 
more familiar with grief—though it has not yet 
crushed or wasted us—ere we learn to put it in 
attitude and trick it out in costume—arrange its 
mourning for it, and make it wear its own sad livery 
with a fantastic difference. It is in maturer years and 
after more experience, that sorrow sits to itself for an 
air or “leans its breast upon a thorn” with a grace. 
Sooner, or later, this is never so. Grief to the young 
has more of passion and to the old mote of pain.— 
The sorrow in the beautiful marble before us is too 
picturesque by half. 
To our thinking, the most delicious work in this 
Exhibition is the marble statue of Sabrina (1320), 
by Mr. Marshall: but on the model for this— 
which was exhibited last year—we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion. On that occasion, we prophe- 
sied that the work was sure to find its way into marble 
—and here is the fulfilment of our prophecy. Few 
works of sculpture have pleased us more than this for 
many years. Here, we are on the ground of the ideal, 
—in English spirit-land ; and the conditions of the 
subject are to our fancy and taste entirely fulfilled. 
As we formerly said, the nymph-character is sug- 
gested at a glance—and grows on usas we gaze. Seated 
on a rock (beneath the waves, as is to be assumed) 
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Sabrina is in the attitude of listening to the invoca- | comfort and refusal of the girl, the disappointment of 


tion which summons her from above— 
Sabrina fair ! 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy cool translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair : 
Listen for dear honour’s sake 
Goddess of the silvery lake, 
Listen and save ! 
Every detail and incident of the work contributes 
to the meaning. The compromise between divinity 
and the sympathies and affections that have grown | 
out of a human origin and the neighbourhood of the 
earth are excellently asserted. The figure, as we | 
have said, is not human, by the accidents amid which | 
it is found—and by a certain suggestion of a refined | 
and spiritualized nature breathing from it in ut- | 
terances that are felt but cannot be shaped into | 
our mortal language: nor is the fair and spiritual | 
creature a goddess—as is expressed by that almost | 
childlike simplicity which is a human element and 
consists not with the perfected and transcendental 
nature of the highest intelligences. The work well 
deserves to have its merits again enforced :—and we 
dwell on it the rather because the same sculptor’s 
new production of the present year, The First Step— 
Soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran— 
(1323) does not afford us the same grounds of admi- | 
ration. Neither as to sentiment nor grouping can | 
we profess ourselves to be charmed by this compo- | 
sition. The chisel that wrought “Sabrina” must do | 
better things than the present if it would earn the | 
immortality to which that former work is a great step. 
Thrupp’s group, in plaster, of The Maid and the | 
Mischievous Boy (1321) is a work full of character— | 
though not exactly the right character. If “the! 
mischievous boy”’ be Cupid—as, by his attributes, he 
is—the divinity is wanting and the humour is too 
unrefined. But the expression of mischief in the 
urchin’s face would be full of earthly meanings were 
the wings stripped from his shoulders—and its fainter 
reflexion in the maiden’s might have a truth of sen- 
timent which it wants when supposed to be caught 
by reflexion from so mystical and transcendental a 
mischief-maker as Cupid.—Mr. E. B. Stephens’s 
Comus offering the Cup to the Lady (1317), and The 
Lady seated in the Enchanted Chair refusing the Cup 
(1327), are meritorious figures—but principally re- 
markable for an example of arrangement on the part 
of those executioners of the Academy, the “ Hanging 
Committee,” which surpasses any of their eccentric 
doings up stairs. The two,which should answer to 
one another—for each without its pendant looks like 
a note of interrogation—are separated by no less a | 
distance than the width of the whole circle in which 
the principal works generally are arranged. Comus is | 
on one side of the room, offering the draught to—no- | 
body ; and the Lady on the other, rebuking space— 
or her neighbour Chief Justice Tindal. In their iso- 
lation, we prefer, of the two, the figure of the Lady. | 
In this the sentiment of the rebuke is well con- | 
veyed in attitude and expression—and should have | 
had some one less“ grave than a judge” to expend | 
itself upon. 








Paintings. 

One of the most complete and successful pictures 
of the season has Mr. Frith for its author, and is 
entitled dn English Merrymaking a Hundred Years 


Ago (251). Right well has the painter illustrated 
John Milton’s text in the ‘Allegro"— 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the chequered shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On asunshine holyday. 
The artist has fully caught the spirit of the verse; 
and introduced some incidents which mark strongly 
some of the features of such a scene. How happily 
is given, on the left, that aged fortune-teller, flattering 
the fond hopes of thearch and handsome lass who fondly 
and confidently engages the attention of her swain ! 
Then look at the maiden who, with her Damon at her 
side, seated under the great oak tree, indignantly repels 
the invitation of that clownish swain who would lead 
her out to take part in the intricacies of the ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley’ danced up the avenue in the 
mid-distance by the happy and handsome-looking 


| his situations ; he must be diligent, too, in avoiding 





villagers! How well has the painter shown the dis- 





the applicant, and the jealousy of the lover at the 
intrusion! The group of musicians is just and 
expressive. The old man dragged forward by a 
merry damsel and pushed on by boisterous children 
to join in the blithesome round is admirably 
rendered—while the matronly person at the table is 
indulging in the delights of her bohea. Great variety 
of passion and sentiment is infused into this compo- 
sition; and while joyous merriment and boisterous 
excitement are expressed, it is not pushed to coarse- 
ness or extravagance. Every thing is refined. The 
colour is rich and brilliant—the effect true; and there 
is a great improvement in the mode of painting over 
Mr. Frith’s previous works. In the illustration of 
the humorous scene from the 122nd Chapter of 
the Spectator (355) the same artist has shown 
great powers of comedy. Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
head brought into the inn-room, changed, by aid 
of whiskers and aggravation of feature, into the 
Saracen’s Head, is a clever interior. The remark of 
the Spectator, when asked his opinion, that “much 
might be said on both sides,” may he applied to each 
of these pictures by Mr. Frith :—but it can at any rate, 
be definitely and justly said that among our younger 
artists he isan improving man. There is solid sense 
in his works—there are knowledge of Art and refine- 
ment in its practice. 

Mr. F. Goodall in453 has essayed the same subject, 
in illustration of Milton, as Mr. Frith—but has laid 
his scene in Brittany, the Jocale of most of his pic- 
tures. Not only has this artist to avoid repetition in 


the insidious advance of manner into his style— 
tendencies to which are to be detected in more than 
one direction. In the picture before us a certain 
conformation peculiar rather to Germans than to 
Frenchmen reigns throughout the heads—the eyes 
wide asunder, the cheeks extended, the features short 
and compressed. That the young painter has great 
talent isa matter not to be controverted ; but he has 
arrived at that certain point which is in the career of 
every young man just the one to be overcome. Notall 
the laborious attention to details, not all the fidelity 
of circumstance, will compensate for a power of seeing 
—of philosophizing—receiving and recording just 
so much as will subserve the general aim which the 
painter hasin view. Yet these are things not obtain- 
able in an hour or a year—which time and consequent 
experience can alone impart; and they are what this 
young painter most wants. To say the picture is 
Wilkie-ish, is to accord no mean praise: but in the 
best domestic works of the great Scottish artist 
immense variety in parts is alwaysobvious. No two 
heads are in character, form, or tint alike—no two 
objects have a close resemblance to each other. The 
present picture is in some respects an improvement 
—in colour better—on the picture lately exhi- 
bited by the same artist at the British Gallery. It is 
much more true in the flesh and shadows,—although 
there is a seriousness of look conferred by a cold 
and monotonous general aspect whose opacity is 
ill suited to the sentiment which the poet desired 
to inspire. There are some excellent drawing and 
grouping and great attention to details in the work : 
and when time shall have brought experience, we 
doubt not to see Mr. Goodall occupy the foremost 
rank, 

Mr. Edward Cooke's three pictures are all improve- 
ments on those lately submitted by him to the public 
at the British Institution. They are less hot and af- 
fected in colour—truer to thescenes represented—and 
in their details and general completion full of the 
observation and beauty of drawing which gave him 
reputation in the treatment of his Dutch subjects. 
Mediterranean Craft, Gulf of Genoa (105) is beauti- 
fully drawn. The Coast of Calabria, from Salerno 
(136) is a warm and rich rendering of Neapolitan 
scenery: and the Tower of Erchia, Gulf of Salerno 
(318), a bright representation of a very picturesque 
group formed by the dilapidated tower and rugged 
rocks, with appropriate foregound of fellows hauling 
in the boat, &c., well expressed. The details of 
men, boats, and appliances for sailing and fishing in 
these three pictures are noted with that accuracy and 
beauty of drawing for which Mr. Cooke’s early studies 
have peculiarly qualified him, and the record of 
which by the graver has given him a precision of 
touch almost unique. 
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Mr. Lance's fruit pieces—in spite of our distaste t 
the occupation of the artist’s time or talents on si 
specimens of mere imitation, mere painting — ar 
carried to great excellence. From the Lake jea 
shot (488) exhibits ducks and still life placed Q.” 
table, covering which is a rich cloth. What misdi. 
rection is shown in the extraordinary power of hi 
imitation to represent such objects! What sin le 
impression can these things leave on the mind = 
of the painter’s self? Such themes can inspire 
no higher notion than that of his own cleverness: : 
and this in the great works of Art is always rather 
implied in the result than asserted in every step of 
the process itself. Mr. Lance in this, as in From the 
Garden—just gathered (203), has wonderfully pre. 
sented all the several objects ; and it is the perfect 
success of his performance which constantly excites 
our regrets that such powers should not have been 
originally directed by « higher aim. 

Mr. Sydney Cooper, in his largest picture, Drovers 
Halting, on their way over the Mountains (401), has 
succeeded in placing a group of oxen under the 
influence of a warm and genial atmosphere—whose 
general hue pervades and affects the local tints of 
every object, and taxes all the painter's skill to evade 
the monotony which without great judgment would 
be the consequence. But Mr. Cooper's observation 
and study have been long and extensive. He has 
made himself acquainted with the subtleties of such 
effects ; and hasthat proper sense of breadth which 
enables him to obtain it without running into mono. 
tony or insipidity. In his pictures we recognize the 
hand of a practised master :—we are at once assured 
by their very look of their spontaneity. They are 
thrown off, as it were, in the fluent language of one 
who has studied largely from Nature with his pencil, 
but investigated more with his mind. Hissmaller pic- 
ture, Among the Cumberland Mountains—Mist clearing 
off (73)—in which the bull is very fine—is another 
illustration of our remarks; and, perhaps, such ob- 
jects were never accomplished better by any one in 
his department. 

If the high application of the powers of Art to 
a great moral or social improvement be a test of 
their importance, great is the praise due to Mr. 
Biard for having made the language of his pencil 
subservient on more than one occasion to an exposure 
of the horrors and injustice of the slave trade. No 
Wilberforce or Clarkson could make out a stronger 
case for our sympathy on this subject than Mr. Biard 
has done in his picture representing the emancipa- 
tion of a slave ship and its occupation by an officer of 
French frigate and her crew (456). The former has 
ordered the release of the human cargo who, confined 
under hatches, have hardly seen the light of heaven or 
breathed its air since they were seized on their own 
shores. Every shade of emotion and feeling proper 
to the subject is here given in a masterly way. The 
cool and deliberate manner of the officer—the zeal 
and alacrity of the seamen—the disappointment, 
villany, and hard-heartedness of the slaver's crew, 
consisting of the natives of divers countries—are read 
in countenances that ably exhibit, besides, the na- 
tional physiognomies. Among the slaves the varied 
expressions of such a scene are equally realized. 
The delight and ecstacy of the father embracing his 
daughter, in front,—the tended sick man, whose mat- 
trass has been brought on deck to give him light 
and air, solace and relief,—the boy and girl with the 
sickly infant at the captain's feet,—the upturned and 
grateful eyesof those who mount the deck and pour out 
to heaven their acknowledgments for deliverance,— 
are allstrikingly descriptive of the one strong feeling. 
The horrors of the confinement from which thes 
human beings have been just set free are suggestel 
to aggravation by the glare of the tropical sun,—ai- 
mirably expressed in the suffused and heated look 
that pervades the picture and tints the flesh and lines 
to a deep-toned and almost incredible hue. 

Another nautical subject—in point of colour offer 
ing a great contrast to the foregoing—is Mr. R. Leslie’ 
Complaint from the Forecastle (465)—as fresh in hue 
and effect as the other is arid and hot. The picture, 
suggested by a scene in Two Years before the Mas. 
tells its story well. The complaint is, of cours 
about the prog. The basket of biscuit is seen in the 
rear of him who is put forward by his comrades; # 
aims to illustrate his argument by an appeal to ™ 
contents—but is cut short by the surly interrogatory 
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: anding officer. The great merit of this 
en i its athe —it looks like a fact. The light and 
pee seem as if studied from the actual figures so 


nting themselves on a deck and so illumined. 
Everything is managed to keep up the illusion 
_the sky, the colour of the water, the rich colour in 


the sails, the dresses of the crew, &c. Inthe draw- 
ing of the extremities there is a want of education— 
ofstructural knowledge and beauty. Something of 
anabsence of such display is, perhaps, not out of 
point here—as it was not desirable to make the 
jands and feet look too classical : yet this simplicity 
and truth to Nature may be carried too far, as is seen 
inthe present instance. The work, is, however, on 
the whole, extremely clever. 

Mr. Egg’s Katherine and Petruchio (170) is a 
iificult subject treated after one of Leslie's painted 
many years ago. The artist in this, as in another 
picture here exhibited, has succeeded in imparting 
character and expression which made us pause on a 
first glance in doubt as to their authorship. This is 
no mean thing to say in favour of Mr. Egg’s powers. 
Ofthe two, we incline more to this picture than to 
the other, —a scene from Taming of the Shrew (392). 
Inthe last, much that should be sensible has been 
gcrificed to an assemblage of colour. Despite, how- 
ever, some violent contrasts and foreshortenings, the 
picture has much merit in execution. 

Mr, Alexander Johnstone’s Burial of Charles the 
First (421) disappoints us when we recollect what 
he has done — what refinement and delicacy most 
of his pictures have possessed. We had not ex- 
pected such severe and rigid views of character as 
he has presented in this composition. Designed 
asthat severity has apparently been to conform to 
the character of the subject, the figures hardly seem 
acting in concert in such a scene. They show like 
performers whose hearts and feelings are not in unison 
with the subject-matter,—but who combine only to 
makea tableau or a group. Excellence in the mani- 
pulative part is not enough —in however great a 
degree this may be attained—if the higher objects be 
not equally carried out. 


Three scriptural subjects are exhibited by Messrs. 
Le Jeune, O’Neil, and Marshall Claxton. The Libe- 
ration of the Slaves (539) by Mr. Le Jeune is a com- 
position of some ability; in which the painter will 
probably justify the redness by an appeal to the 
warmth of an oriental climate. Mr. O’Neil’s Cain 
(750) isnot worthy of the painter of ‘ Jephtha’s 
Daughter’:—and Mr. Claxton’s subject from the 
Psalms (460) wants leading interest in a principal 
group or point. Itis nomore than a procession, with 
some very good parts, of minstrelsand instrumentalists. 
—Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s picture of The Christian 
Church during the Persecutions by the Pagan Em- 
perors of Rome (484) conveys a good idea of the diffi- 
culties with which the promulgation of the Christian 
faith had to contend at the outset. It has variety in 
composition, and a good style of design and colour— 
vemean this in reference to it as a work of Art in 
an historic sense. A composition by his cousin, H. 
Pickersgill, Jun.,a son of the Academician—A Ferr y 
on the Neva (526)— is an interesting record of a Rus- 
San scene, in which the effect of sunset is excellently 
given, and the peasantry, with their proper accom- 
paniments of costume and traffic, combine to make 
avery picturesque arrangement. This work is 
vell contrasted with another by the same hand— 
Faust in Margaret's Prison (420); wherein the 
painter has shown his capacity to treat the more 
romantic and the less formal. 


4 Scene on the East Coast of Scotland (457), by 
M. E. Gudin, is, as it were, a picture in two halves 
—the right certainly not in correspondence with the 
left. The former part has much poetry of effect— 
the setting sun bursting through the heavy clouds 
and reflecting itself in the surging ocean. 

The portraits of The Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey, 
Major-Gen. William Napier (509), and his Daughters 
(471), by T. Mogford, are good specimens of that 
artist's talents in this department. The first is like 
= a i—-the group of ladies is life-like and 

ned, 


Mr. Philip's Presbyterian Catechizing (464) is not 
‘obe passed over. It is a work of great merit in 
‘very respect. Few men could conceive or execute 
abetter figure than this Presbyterian. The charac- 


ters throughout are well discriminated; and the style 
in which everything is painted bespeaks a confidence 
based on sound and lengthened study. The painter 
of such a picture has only to proceed in the same 
path to entitle himself, we augur, to the honours of 
the house in which we now see him as one of the 
out-contributors. Practising the Anthem—an Un- 
expected Pause (423), by Mr. H. Lear, is but a sorry 
imitation of a foreign print that meets our eye in many 
aforeign shop. The Midsummer Night’s Fairies, by 
R. Huskisson (54), reminds us not a little of a design 
or two by Maclise; whose imagination and fancy in 
similar subjects seem to have warmed the young 
painter. On the River Thames (58) is aclever Cres- 
wick-like transcript, by Mr. C. Sylvester. 

Mr. George Stanfield, the son of the Academician, 
has two clever pictures—IJn the Hampstead Fields 
(76), chaste in colour, in effect; and, better still, The 


In this the chalk cliffs of Albion are given witha 
truth which they who have been round our coast can 
attest. The broken wall strewn about the fore- 


all described with a power which, while it displays a 
natural tendency towards the school in which the 


to show that he consults not Nature at second hand. 


an eye to a treatment of the same subject by Mr. 
Frith painted some time since and shown at the 
British{Gallery. Linnell’s Mill (101) and Mid-day 
(245), by the same artist, are beautiful little land- 
scapes—full of Nature and of Art :—and his Morning 
Walk (265) is the portrait of a good-looking lady 
taking her promenade, dressed for the open air; in 
which the difficulties of bonnet and other costume 
are well surmounted by the painter's science. 

Mr. A. Rankley’s Village Church (284) promises 
well for the future as the production of a very young 
student. In Mr. P. Powell's Sketch of Himself (285) 
we have the violoncello-player’s head of Mr. Web- 
ster’s ‘ Village Choir-—~and both very like the original. 
A group of Beagles (272), by C. Josi, is remarkable 
for truth. Mr. Stark’s Water Mill (274) and Environs 
of the New Forest (332) are representations of this 
kind of landscape not inferior, we think, to the same 
class of pictures by the Dutch painters. Hill- 
Preaching in the West Highlands (279), by Mr. J. 
Drummond, is an improvement on a subject of the 
like kind by Harvey. There is a dioramic effect in 
Mr. F. Williams’s Sleeping Juliet about to be left in 
the Tomb of the Capulets (298), though the individual 
parts will not bear minute inspection. Mr. Stone- 
house’s Welsh Girl and Child (328) are hung too high 
to enable us to judge sufficiently well of what seems 
a very pretty picture, The Mouth of the Exe, Devon 
(356), by Mr. T. Dearmer, Vessels of War at Spit- 
head (357), by Mr. J. Ward, and H.M.SS. Invincible, 
San Josef, Caledonia, §c.(358), by Mr. H. A. Luscombe, 
are three good marine subjects of about equal merit. 
Mr. M‘Tan hag, in Highland Gillies, §c.(372), produced 
an able composition. In Mr. Lauder’s Fair Maiden 
and Louisa listening at the Dungeon Wall of the Duke of 
Rothsay (490) the background and accessories are good. 
The figures would have been better for greater clear- 
ness of colour and improved drawing. 


ROYAL ADELAIDE INSTITUTE, 

Tue Exhibition of pictures at the Adelaide Gallery 
will, we think, go far to disabuse the public mind on 
the subject of the unfairness imputed to certain con- 
stituted bodies in their dealing with the works of 
rejected artists,—and justify the honour of the 
former against the implied charge of an abuse of the 
power and confidence reposed in them. The two 
Exhibitions now opened to the public, at the Egyptian 
Hall and here, afford the most impartial test—that 
chosen by the artists themselves—for judging the 
reasonableness of the accusations brought against 
men in authority, and the real nature and soundness 
of the pretensions of those who are complainants. 
The necessity of increasing the accommodation for 
the due exhibition of a larger number of works of 
Art, both in painting and sculpture, is beside the 
issue to be tried on the evidence of those assembled 
in these Exhibitions—emphatically of appeal; and 
having already given our opinion of the first of them, 
we will proceed to such examination of the second 








Back of Ramsgate Pier, looking towards Deal (132). | 


ground and the accompaniments of figures, Kc. are | 


artist has been brought up, has enough of originality | 


The Gloves (78)—the old story from Sterne, painted | 
by C. Dukes—is a hackneyed representation, with | 





as may satisfy the conditions of a fair and honest 
judgment. 

A picture by old John Wilson, 4 Coast Scene (8) 
has all his characteristics of effect and colour. The 
Lover’s Grave (26), by J. Thompson, though mono- 
tonous in colour, is solemn and effective. The 
mother’s head in a group of portraits of a Lady and 
Child (46), by T. Davidson, istolerably studied. The 
Happy Mother (74), by E. Poyet, is a French version 
ofa Virgin and Child, and in the peculiar taste of that 
nation,—though possessing some good drawing and 
modelling. Roman Pilgrims reposing (86), by Miss 
Kearsley, is a clever study ofa single figure. Dover 
from the South Pier (88), by F. Baker, has the merit 
of being truthful. Saturday Night (96), by W. H. 
Knight, is the only picture here which we can regret 
not to have seen hung up in some one of the more 
established Exhibitions—though it is unreasonable in 
design and has many incongruities. There is, how- 
ever, a capital sketch of 4 Roadway, Kitley Park, 
Devonshire (100), by D. Linn. No. 103 is a study 
of some Thames Barges, &c., by C.D. Smith. The 
Student isa Rembrandtish-looking study (110 B), 
by T. H. Wilson. A very good study of Fresh- 
water Fish (126) is without the name of the author 
—who need not, however, have shrunk from making 
itknown., A very ambitious picture of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, on her way to the place of execution (127), 
by J. Alexander, we notice only as an instance of bad 
and irrational conception:—as we do an equally am- 
bitious study of Herodias receiving the Head of John 
the Baptist (131), by G. Healey. The Inviting Brook 
(135) is a very pretty little picture, by E. Facon. 
A small picture of Shelley separated by order of the 
Lord Chancellor from his Children (138), and The 
Dying Chatterton offered Fruit and Food by the 
Children of his Landlady (143), by H. Fouran, are 
two clever cabinet pictures, in the true French taste 
as exhibited in the shops in the Boulevard des 
Italiens: and by the last-named artist is, also, Les 
Petits Pécheurs—children fishing from a little bridge 
—well grouped, and capitally drawn. 

The water-colour drawings, with the exception of 
some Studies of Animals (173), (196),and (225) and 
A View at Penshurst (206) by Mrs. Oliver, are con- 
temptible. The sculpture is even worse—there being 
nothing to particularize: and, generally, the Exhi- 
bition is, to our taste, an unquestionable failure. 

Fixe Art Gossir.—Another of the exhibitions 
got up by the dealers in inferior pictures is 
before the public in a collection of seven canvasses 
which are dignified with the name of Murillo 
as their author. That these pictures should for 
a moment be received as the works of the great 
Spanish painter we do not apprehend. It is 
only matter of surprise that in this day any one 
should have the temerity to offer them as such. At 
a glance, they are seen to have no resemblance to 
the style of the great Sevillian artist.—In all proba- 
bility, the four largest—‘ Bacchus and Ariadne on 
the Island of Naxos,’ ‘ Neptune Reproving one of 
his Wives,’ *‘ Neptune securing Amphitrite by means 
of the Dolphin, and ‘ Minerva preparing to accom- 
pany Perseus against the Gorgons’—are by some 
Spanish painter of no mark, inspired by a recollec- 
tion of the Bolognese artists in the Farnese palace, 
or of those at home. The two smaller ones—each a 
‘Virgin and Child,’ with saints,—have more imme- 
diate reference to the style of the master to whom 
the whole are attributed. With regard to the re- 
maining picture, ‘ The Baptism of Christ,’ the person 
to whose charge the exhibition is intrusted, to our 
great amusement, informed us, in the true cant of the 
dealer, that it is in Murillo’s red manner—that artist 
having, as he said, three different styles. It is high 
time that these puerile attempts on the credulity of 
the unwary should be arrested: and we fancy, from 
the paucity of visitors to the exhibition, that the in- 
tention is in this instance likely to be a failure. 

The sale of the effects of the late Mr. Collins, the 
Royal Academician, will take place at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson's next week,—and extend over 
several days. The lots are numerous; comprehending 
many hundred drawings and sketches of English and 
Italian scenery.—The private view took place yes- 
terday. 

A very interesting sketch by Velasquez which we 
have had an epportunity of seeing at the house of 
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Mr. Gritten, the dealer, in King Street, St. James's 
Square, represents the signing of the marriage con- 
tract between the Infanta Margaret, daughter of 
Philip the Fourth of Spain, and the Emperor 
Leopold. The Spanish King is about to present the 
pen to his daughter, who is handed to him by her 
governess. The Duke of Medina, who negotiated 
the marriage, is seen in the right-hand corner of the 
picture, wearing spectacles. The most completed 
part is the figure of the Infanta—which is dashed 
in with all the stateliness and vigour common to 
the master. Fifty years since, the work was 
in the collection of Don Bernard Triarte, then 
Spanish ambassador at the court of France. At his 
death his pictures were sold and dispersed ; and this 
one passed into the hands of a French collector—by 
whose representatives it was brought into England 
three years ago. It isa sketch of great merit; about 
whose authorship there is no doubt—containing, as 
it does, within itself all the evidences of the master’s 
own hand. 

Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s picture ‘The Christian 
Church during the Persecutions by the Pagan Em- 
perors of Rome’ has been selected by one of the 
two-hundred-pound prize-holders of the Art- Union. 

Signor Monti, a young sculptor of Milan, son of 
the celebrated Ferrarese sculptor, is exhibiting in the 
rooms of Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi the mo- 
numental effigy of the late Lady de Mauley, with two 
kneeling angels, executed by order of her surviving 
husband. The head of the principal figure, taken 
from drawings and miniatures, is full of character 
and refinement. The drapery is an admirable repre- 
sentation of the quality of merino, and arranged in 
folds that are a variety on the usual conventional 
treatment. A certain flatness and formality in the 
pose of the lower extremities detract somewhat from 
the interest of the whole. The angel kneeling at the 
lower end of the figure is well designed and exe- 
cuted. There are other groups here by the same 
artist—one executed for Baron James de Rothschild, 
of Paris—another for the Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
of London—and some smaller figures for other 
English personages of distinction. Signor Monti has 
shown great variety in the treatment of these several 
works. 

A correspondent has supplied the following para- 
graph.— 

“ Waiting the judgment of ‘the town’ of Artists— 
which I can hardly fancy to be other than laudatory 
—‘the town’ of Amateurs will, I think, be taken 
by storm by Count D’Orsay’s life-size portrait of 
Her Majesty on horseback, now on view at Mr. 
Gritfiths’s Rooms, Pall Mall, previous to its being 
engraved. Asa likeness it is one of the best and 
most pleasing yet produced of The Queen. Her 
Majesty wears a costume correct to court etiquette 
and most advantageous to pictorial effect; to wit, a 
riding dress of crimson—the awkward form of the 
hat being picturesquely disposed of without violation 
of probability. The horse is grey. The result is a 
brilliant and harmonious sweetness of colour, such 
as I have not met in any modern, nor many old, 
French portraits. As a piece of handwork, too, this 
large picture is remarkable; and, in short, has a 
grace, a motion, and an attractiveness—setting aside 
its more substantial artistic excellencies—which, as 
I said, are likely to take the loyal world by storm, 
—The Count takes up Art in a princely spirit. It 
is but a day or two since I read that he had made 
a present of his statuette of O°Connell, including 
copyright, ‘moulds, and the necessary apparatus for 
taking casts,’ to the Committee of the Central Relief 
Society in Dublin.” 

The portrait of Sir Harry Smith, ‘The Hero of 
Aliwal,’ now exhibiting at Messrs. Paul & Dominic 
Colnaghi’s in Pall Mall, painted by Mr. H. Mosley, 
may be a good likeness; but we cannot speak favour- 
ably of it as a work of Art. Its interest must de- 
pend wholly on its subject. 

Mr. Barry, a contemporary states, has designed a 
pedestal for the future residence of the deposed Arch- 
duke in Waterloo-place. Yet the statue lingers on 
the scene of its original exaltation; and seems much 
more difficult to move than was the figure of the 
Commandant who dismounted from his stone horse 
to call on Don Juan. Seriously, the delay is inex- 
plicable; and, coupled with the multiplied “dodging” 
of the Committee, would beget uneasy suspicions 





that the public are yet to be circumvented had we 
not Lord Morpeth’s distinct assurance that the 
nuisance at Hyde Park Corner is to be abated,—and 
did we not feel that the idea of his suffering himself 
and the public to be stultified by an intrigue is, in 
such a matter, wholly out of the question. 

The thirty-eighth Anniversary Festival of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund Society took place on 
Saturday last at the Freemasons’ Tavern; when 
about a hundred gentlemen sat down to the banquet, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 
The speech of the chairman contained, we are sorry 
to point out, the following statement of the decline of 
the Society’s resources :—“ It was,” he said, “ well 
known to the members that the institution consisted 
of two distinct branches, one called the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund, and the other the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund. The former derived its resources entirely 
from those who united together for their own support. 
The other, of a benevolent kind, looking to the public 
to give relief to the widows and orphans of those who 
should be taken away. He regretted that the pro- 
gress of the society’s resources had not kept pace with 
the increase of the claims upon it; a fact which was 
shown by the following record,—that in 1836 the 
sum paid to widows and orphans was 3601, and in 
1846, 857/., at which latter period the ordinary in- 
come of the society fell short of the ordinary expen- 
diture by 244/.".The Queen sent a donation of 1002. ; 
and the subscriptions of the evening (whether in- 
cluding the Royal gift or not, we are not sure) were 
announced as amounting to 354/. 16s, The receipts 
of the society during the past year were 1,248/.—out 
of which a balance of only 55/. remains in hand. 

To what vile uses may we not return! Mr, 
Beckford’s famous tower on Lansdowne Hill has been 
brought to the hammer; and bought by a publican, 
with an acre of ground surrounding it, for the poor 
price of 1,000/. 

The Catalogue of the first portion of the collec- 
tion of prints of the late Baron Verstolk von Soelen 
—the sale of which will begin on the 28th of June 
next—has just been received in London. It com- 
mences with the etchings of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters. These are followed by the works of some 
of the early German engravers ; and then the works of 
Wille and Schmidt,—which part of the collection is 
extensive. Of Mare Antonio and his school there is 
a fair portion, though nothing of great importance : 
but of the works of the later Italian engravers— 
Morghen, Longhi, Toschi—there is a remarkable 
collection of proofs. In respect to the French 
school, the Catalogue is rich in the etchings of 
Claude Lorraine; but especially so in the works of the 
eminent portrait engravers of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth — Drevet, Masson, Edelinck, Nanteuil, 
&c. The collection appears to be pre-eminently rich 
in the works of Hollar and our own countryman 
Woollett. 

We regret to see that the committee for conduct- 
ing the restoration of the ancient gate of St. John, in 
Clerkenwell, have had once more to appeal to the 
public in behalf of their yet unaccomplished object: 
—and we remember no case in which a purpose so 
generally approved has lingered so long because 
of a support so limited. To what end have we 
Archeological and Antiquarian Societies, if an ancient 
monument like this in the metropolis itself where 
they habitually assemble—in spite of the zealous 
efforts of individuals and the eager recognition of the 
press—cannot be snatched from oblivion because 
of a failure of the very moderate funds required. 
The committee, in their present address, “ respect- 
fully trust that the venerable ‘ Society of Antiquaries’ 
will lay aside their custom never to contribute to the 
repair or restoration of ancient edifices, and occa- 
sionally vote a small sum by way of example! When 
a building is restored,” they say, “there is something 
to look at for the money laid out; how many thou- 
sands of pounds are annually expended by Antiqua- 
ries to furnish their own valuable private collections, 
which the Public generally never see! The Public 
are often charged with a want of taste, and yet the 
very means of providing them with that desideratum 
is withheld.” The committee end by expressing 
a hope that the Public will enable the “ masons’’ to 
set to work,—and keep them at it during the whole 
summer, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQu arg. 
MISS MACIRONE has the honour to announce that her SECOND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at the above 
WEDNESDAY, June 9th, 1847. im which occasion she vile 
assisted by the following eminent‘artists :—Vocalists—M id 
Gras, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. A. Toulmin, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Dy 
and Miss Dolby; Signor Brizzi, Mr. Weiss, ‘Signor Salvator T; 
burini, Herr Pischek, and Mr. John Parry. Instrumentalists— - 
forte, Miss Macirone; Harp, Mr. efroid; Violoncello, §j 
Shepanoski. Conductor, Mr. Brindley Richards. Reserved Co 
Ws. 6d.; Single Tickets, 7s.; and Family Tickets, to admit Pow. 
1l. 4s, each. ; may be had of all the principal Musicsellers, andof Mis, 
Macirone, 49, Davis-street, Berkeley-square. = 





Puituarmonic Concerts.—The Sixth Concer; 
narrowly escaped being a heavy one, as regards jg 
principal instrumental features. Mozart’s Symphony 
in E flat opened it. But the first solo—very near\; 
an hour in length—was a violin concerto by \. 
Vieuxtemps, ina major; the largo and rondo of which 
he played on his last appearance at the Philharmonic 
Concerts. The opening allegro is one of those elabo- 
rate mistakes into which the cleverest of men wi} 
sometimes fall. In a principal movement we require 
form and motion, life and energy; whereas, the Com. 
poser’s idea of the grandiose and expressive and his 
own taste in execution have here seduced him into 
a piece of writing at once fragmentary and ponderous, 
—devoid alike of construction and climax. From the 
first to the last note the attention of the hearer was 
held back, not quickened—tantalized with the per. 
petual expectation that allegro music was, at last, 
coming,—and as perpetually disappointed. Tomake 
matters slower, in his playing the passages were leaned 
upon, rather than thrown off, by M. Vieuxtemps: 
and the whole impression produced was one of such 
weariness, that the graceful ideas and picturesque mo- 
dulations contained in the movement,and the immense 
command of his instrument shown by the violinist, 
hardly received due justice. We will leave it to 
some critic of neither country to decide which was 
the musically wiser —our English audience in its 
cold reception of this Concerto, or the French in the 
rapturous applause bestowed upon it, we are told, at 
Paris when it was recently played there. Right or 
wrong, we are sorry when so small a result attends so 
large an expenditure of pains. 

The overture to ‘ Egmont’ brought matters round 
a little; but the Symphony of the second act, Spohr’s 
* Die Weihe der Tone,’ is hardly one to perform after 
so narcotic and lengthy a solo. Yet it pleased even 
in such a position,—owing, in part, to the admirable 
execution. Let us dwell on this: since it has been 
a humour with some indiscriminately to complain of 
Signor Costa as giving a caricatured reading of the 
music which he conducts. That he had a tendency to 
over-emphasis, is true ; upon which, in our time, we 
have commented—but it is passing surely and steadily 
away. The Symphony in question is one which, 
requiring care to keep it lively, will nevertheless not 
bear the slightest touch of exaggeration. Thesmooth- 
ness, ripeness and elegance of Monday’s performance 
were in conformity, not merely with Spohr’s inten- 
tions as a composer, but also with his manner as 4 
conductor. The admirable command over tempowhich 
Signor Costa possesses prevented any languors in the 
first movement,—kept the second, with its difficult 
mixed measures, in that easy flow which is essential 
to its effect,—and maintained the spirit of the ma- 
tial scene, which without such dignity and steadines 
might become vulgar and monotonous. Considering 
the widely different training, taste and temperament, 
of the two maestri, we consider Signor Costa's treat- 
ment of this Symphony to be the best evidence ot 
power as a conductor which he has yet given. Never, 
at all events, was the work so well played—so wel 
enjoyed by the few—in England. The last full piece 
was Weber's ‘Jubilee’ Overture.—Let us here suggest 
to the Directors, that it is long since we have hal 
Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Coriolan’: and that his 
Grand Overture in c major with the double fugue, § 
all but unknown in London—having never been pre 
perly performed. ; 

The reappearance of Madame Dorus-Gras was, ! 
every respect, welcome. We have no concert singe 
so firm in style, so brilliant in execution as h 
Her voice, too, is admirably steady and fresh. 1s 
the superiority of its upper tones—in the quality, 
of its lower register—it bears a close resemblance!” 
that of Mdlle. Lind: but, as we said three weeks 
ago, in the execution of French music the Belgian 
lady is the more airy and marcata of the two—see® 
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“> to have even added to her executive resources 
since she was last in London. The grand scena from 
‘Jes Mousquetaires,” though ingeniously scored and 
-ityel and effective on the stage of the Opéra 
Comique, is not a song which we care to hear in a 
concert-room :—but the aria from ‘ Robert,’ ‘En vain 
iespere,’ is 80 perfectly given by Madame Dorus that 
vs hardly care to hear it from any one else. The 
other singer was Miss Dolby ;—who sang Mozart’s 
‘Quando miro’ with finish and delicacy. Prosperity 
has rather spurred than spoiled this young lady's 
:—from being a careless, she has become a 
charming, concert singer. 


CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.—Mr. John Parry’s Con- 
cet is always a favourite one;—having a flavour of its 
own; and a crowded audience, more cheerful and 
disposed for enjoyment than the generality of similar 
asemblages. Yesterday week he produced two new 
scenas, ‘ Lalla Rookh’ and ‘ The Rival Houses:’—the 
latter a comic chronicle of the York and Lancaster 
opera battle now convulsing London society. ‘Too 
much care, however, may be as dangerous as too 
little: and Mr. Parry’s anxiety to be perfect yester- 
dayweek absolutely made him forget his song,—which 

jiged him to throw himself on * the kind construc- 
tion” of his friends. No artist so perpetually and so 
pleasantly before the public has so seldom needed 
MT Thee and spirit of Mr. Parry’s 
performances (merits hardly sufficiently appreciated 
by those who, always laughing, forget how difficult it 
it must be always fo make laugh) are only less excel- 
lent than his constant avoidance of the slightest 
“mischief in his tunes ;” and it now is a duty—no 
les than a pleasure—cordially to repeat this testi- 
mony. Among other attractions of Mr. Parry’s 
concert, we must particularize the excellent harp- 
playing of M.Godefroid; whose ‘Sérénade Andalouse’ 
isas picturesque a solo of the showy kiad as we have 
heard. The prima donna of his concert was Madame 
Jenny Lutzer. Why did Miss A. Williams revive 
Bishop’s antiquated and commonplace bravura ‘ Peace 
inviting’ 2—and wherefore must she and her sister 
select the middle movement of the tenor and soprano 
duett from ‘Guillaume Tell;’ and sing the same with 
English words and in English style—which means 
without accent ? These young ladies are too clever 
to be allowed to stray beyond the boundaries of good 
music and good taste. 


Signor Brizzi’s Concert on Monday, held in a 
private house, was more brilliant than most other 
entertainments are likely to prove,—since he was 
asisted by the flower of the Covent Garden opera- 
singers. As one of the most genial and characteristic 
pieces of concert singing in our remembrance, Mdlle. 
Alboni’s delivery of the Tyrolienne, from * Betly,’ 
caims special and honourable mention. Madame 
Stockhausen herself was not moreSwiss in her style— 
tot half so cordial as our capital contralto; who sings, 
vhen she is at ease, with an obvious enjoyment which 
contagious. Then we had Signor Ronconi, in good 
wieeSignor Mario, that best of tenors—Madame 
Grisi_Signor Salvi and Signori Tamburini (father 
and son) Signor Ciabatta ; the bénéficiaire,—and last, 
but least in no one’s esteem, Miss Dolby, who must, 
nevertheless, bear to be told that she is somewhat too 
constant to Linley’s ‘Constance.’ On the whole, 
this was one of the most attractive vocal perform- 
ances of the spring. 


Mr. F. Chatterton held his concert on Tuesday. 
—There was also, on the same afternoon, some very 
tne playing at the Musical Union: where M. Vieux- 
‘mps appeared, it was announced, for the last time 
this season. After the disappointment to all parties 
concerned on Monday evening, we are glad to have 
farted with so distinguished an artist under more 
pleasurable impressions. These were excited by his 
lading of Onslow's Quintett in a minor, Op. 38. 
The work, however, in spite of the panegyric in the 
Director's programme, is far lessgrateful than others by 
the same composer which could have been selected. 
Yet it contains individuality enough, and enough 
ever writing, to engage the attention of any listener 
ho for the sake of style can allow sometimes for want 
of spontaneity. It was played to a wish by MM. 
Viewxtemps, Deloffre and Pilet, Mr. Hill—and Sig- 
wt Piatti, to whose instrument the composer rarely 
fils to furnish opportunities. The Quartets per- 








formed were Haydn’s No. 48 and Beethoven’s Ist 
of Op. 18. 

The Concert of Miss Hawes was a good one of its 
kind. The lady herself (though her programme 
asked for indulgence on the score of indisposition) 
sang her best; none the less agreeably from having 
to husband her powers—and her voice sounding 
evener because its great notes were less empha- 
tically dwelt upon than usual. No contralto or 
counter-tenor is so acceptable to us in glees as Miss 
Hawes. It seemed odd to hear her and Mr. Phillips 
sing ‘ Qual anelante ;’ but though strange, the duett 
was a true one—which means well sung. She was 
heard to more than usual advantage, too, in the deli- 
cious air, ‘O rest in the Lord,’ from ‘ Elijah.’ Miss 
Hawes was assisted by Miss Birch in her best voice, 
Miss Sabilla Novello, Miss Rainforth, Messrs. Lockey, 
Hobbs, Phillips and Machin; with Madame Dorus- 
Gras for foreign star,_Herr Kuhe, whose piano- 
forte fantasia on airs from ‘ Nino’ is really too meagre 
and pretending to be allowed to pass,—and M. She- 
panoski on the violoncello. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The first performance 
of Mdlle. Lind in ‘La Figlia del Reggimento’ on 
Thursday, a non-subscription, evening—while the 
Saturday subscribers, must, this evening, as last week, 
put up with Mdlle. Castellan—furnishes yet one more 
rebuke to all such as have accused us of captiousness 
in our reckonings with Mr. Lumley. Be they few or 
many, his Subscribers can no longer mistake the ten- 
dency of his proceedings,—nor his defenders deny the 
justice of our comments thereon. Would it not bea 
wiser and more manly policy on the Manager's part to 
cut the knot himself, on commencing a new season, by 
declaring that he will throw himself, for the future, 
exclusively on the patronage of the general public 2 
This once done, there will be an end of complaint 
and dissatisfaction—an absolution from all necessity 
to promise beforehand, or to perform, a ‘Tempest,’ 
a‘Camp de Silésie,’ a‘ Robert le Bruce,’ &c. &c., 
in any one or other given season. As matters stand, 
the unsettled amount of hope deferred and great 
words borne out by small deeds becomes heavier 
and heavier; and, however satisfactory be the justi- 
fication of ourselves, it would be more satisfactory to 
us, for the sake of Art, artists and amateurs, to see 
such an honourable and direct purpose as the above 
announced and honourably and directly carried out. 

We must speak of the new opera—one of Doni- 
zetti’s prettiest, not forgetting ‘ L’Elisir’ and *‘ Don 
Pasquale,’'—and of Mdlle. Lind’s performance therein, 
described also by our last year’s correspondent, in a 
future number. 

Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi is here again: our favourite 
among the dancers, next to Mdlle. Fanny Elssler. 
Where other ladies exhibit prodigious feats of execu- 
tion, these two act parts into the bargain ; and show 
a grace and character in their pantomime which 
elevates the ballet into a far-off cousinship with 
Drama. There is asort of pensive playfulness about 
Malle. Carlotta Grisi, which, though not precisely the 
humour of Hugo’s ‘ Esmeralda,’ is as fascinating as it 
is individual. Is she to be the ‘ Egeria’ promised in 
the programme ? 


Roya Trauian Opera, Covent Garpex.—In 
consequence of Madame Persiani’s illness, ‘I Puri- 
tani’ was this day week substituted for ‘Il Barbiere,’ 
with Signor Marini in Lablache’s part and Signor 
Tamburini in his original character. This change 
was much to the advantage of the Duett in the second 
act; to the effect of which weight of tone is indispen- 
sable. Signor Marini’s is a noble organ; but it seems 
always, more or less, out of tune. It is noticeable that 
the least delicate voices in this new opera company, 
to wit, baritone and basso, are the least certain in 
their intonation :—our solution of the odd fact lying 
in the imperfect education afforded by the new school 
of singing and in the violent duty demanded by the 
noisy modern composers, Again, it seems as if the 
reputation of an artist depended more than formerly 
on some one part: Signor Marini’s is said to be Mosé 
—which makes us anxious to hear him in that opera, 
with Rossini’s re-considerations. — Meanwhile, we 
have had what may be called a first classical perform- 
ance,—‘ Don Giovanni’ having been given the evening 
before last. The execution of this was as good as 
any thing could be, when it is owned that the new 
Leporetio, Signor Rovere, though alert and careful, 
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does not fill Lablache’s place. Mdlle. Corbari has 
ripened rapidly into an excellent seconda donna, as 
her singing of Donna Elvira’s part (one difficult 
almost to ungraciousness) testified. Thanks to the 
Conductor's command of his orchestra and chorus, 
the concerted pieces went better than they have done 
in England—the effect of the first finale being so 
striking as to make us wish for the restoration of 
the second; which, though not scenic, would wind 
up the opera more interestingly than its present 
abrupt close—to wit, with a grand musical effect. 
The ball scene was given with the three orchestras : 
and Mdilles. Elssler and Dumilatre were encored in 
the minuet. The vocal encores were many,—and the 
audience was numerous. 

We observe that the play-bills promise an early 
performance of ‘Le Nozze,’ with a cast which will 
include Mdlle. Alboni. This can hardly fail to be 
acceptable; and we trust it will prelude revivals next 
season of ‘I] Seraglio’ and ‘ Idomeneo,’ as carefully 
prepared and strongly cast —being convinced that 
there is a numerous public which would like to 
judge for itself whether the other operas of Mozart— 
good execution vouchsafed them—could not keep the 
stage in turn with the two best known. 





Princess’s.—Mr. Macready is engaged at this 
theatre for twelve nights: he performed Hamlet on 
Monday last, and Lear on Wednesday. 


Sapter’s WeLts.—The season at this theatre is 
also hastening to its close; and its performances are, 
accordingly, of a somewhat desultory and accidental 
character. In the selection of pieces there is an 
evident indulgence of caprice—a recklessness of 
management which would not have been dared at an 
earlier period. To some such cause we are indebted 
for the resuscitation of Mr. Maturin’s ‘ Bertram ;° 
which, however popular on its first production, has 
lost all interest with the judicious. It was indebted 
for its origin and success to the Byronic taste of the 
time and Kean’s acting ; it owes its decline to its 
meretricious style and odious subject. Neither the 
hero nor heroine present legitimately available points 
—the best effects are violent and melodramatic; and 
the drama might be well suffered to fall into oblivion 
but for a poetical soliloquy or two,—which are of 
rare merit and live like music in the memory. We 
were not, therefore, surprised to find that Mr. Phelps 
in Bertram was strained and exaggerated—and that 
Miss Addison, as Imogen, worked hard tolittle purpose. 
Henceforth, this so-called tragedy must be relegated 
to the minor theatres,—minor, not now by law, but 
according to the rank assumed by their several 
managements in relation to true dramatic and his- 
trionic art—or left on the shelves of our libraries, as 
a memorial ofa period of dramatic corruption. 








































































Lyceum.—This theatre is rapidly preparing for its 
close ; but we believe will not, as was expected, pass 
out of the hands of the present management. On 
Tuesday week, a new farce, not without merit, and 
entitled ‘ Wanted a Hermit,’ was produced. It isa 
satire on the cockney taste for the romantic. Mr, 
Keeley acted the part of a citizen, who, having 
laid out his suburban grounds in picturesque style, 
is desirous of engaging a hermit to complete the idea. 
A person to undertake the character is found ina 
lawyer's clerk, who sees in it a method of avoiding 
his creditors. The situations are amusing, and the 
piece is effectively produced. On Thursday Mr. 
Peake’s drama founded on Mrs, Shelley's tale of 
‘Frankenstein,’ and entitled ‘ Presumption,’ was per- 
formed. 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossir.—The following 
letter appeared in the Daily News some days since:— 

Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the very unenviable 
position in which all persons in my profession are placed 
by the apparently strange decision of Mr. Justice Erle in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday last, in the case of 
* Russell v, Smith.” By that decision it appears that unless 
I and my brother and sister professionals obtain the written 
consent of the composers of the songs we sing, and whose 
works we bring into popularity, we are liable, for every 
such performance, to a penalty of at least 40s., and the 
proprietor of the concert room in which we sing is also 
liable to the same penalty for every such performance. If 
such is really the state of the law, every vocal and instru- 
mental performer is at present liable to an amount of penal- 
ties most frightful; and I can only say, that, without any 
intention to commit a breach of any law or in any way in- 
terfere with the just rights of another man, I find that by 
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this strange decision I am at this moment liable to an 
amount that it is quite out of my power to pay, and may, 
therefore, at the caprice of a few composers of music (who, 
but for myself and others, would never have been able to 
make theirnames known to the public)be reduced fromastate 
of comparative prosperity to one of beggary.—A VocaList. 
The matter here “ brought into court” touches one 
of the nicest points in the question of Protection for 
creative ingenuity. Itseems hard to assign a reason 
why the opera-score of A or B should not be attain- 
able save on payment of “a consideration,” and 
the single ballad of C or D, complete in itself, be 
open to the good will and pleasure of E, F, G—and 
so on to the end of the alphabet. Yet, unless some 
distinction be drawn, some liberty of the kind per- 
mitted, the whole world of musical representation 
must become one Ancient Concert—instrumentalists 
no less than singers being touched by the prohibition 
—a Lied ohne worte by Mendelssohn or a Study by 
Chopin standing essentially in the same plight as 
Mr. Russell's ‘ Maniac’ or M. Benedict’s ‘ Maiden’s 
Dream.’ The protective system, then, if consistently 
carried out, must putan end toall publication,—or lead 
to evasions, alterations, mystifications and every other 
corrupt practice of piracy. Hence, the musical profes- 
sion and the musical publishers cannot do better than 
come to some understanding with each other for the 
reconsideration of a question which cannot remain 
in its present state of settlement without the most 
vexatious inconveniences and fatal influences. Now, 
moreover, is the time for all concerned to move: 
since, by new proceedings in the Courts reported 
since the above paragraph was written, it appears 
that we are not to consider the matter as settled. 
We observe with pleasure, that a new grand con- 
cert piece by Mr. Moscheles—a double Pianoforte 
Duett—is in preparation for M. Benedict's concert. 
Good players on the instrument are “ plenty as black- 
berries”; but good writing for it is discouragingly 
rare,—and to be welcomed in proportion.—Here, 
too, let us remind all lovers of Dr. Mendels- 
sohn’s music, that his ‘ First Walpurgis Night’ is to 
be given on Monday by Mr. Hullah’s upper schools, 
with a choral strength not before brought to bear on 
the work in England. The ‘Alexander's Feast,’ too, 
of Handel, which forms the other act of the con- 
cert, is curiously unfamiliar to London ears.— 





The Dramatic and Musical Review informs us that | 
the project for the new theatre in Leicester Square | 
is abandoned :—and that Mr. Perry, of the Sacred | 
Harmonic Society, has completed another oratorio, | 
entitled *‘Hezekiah.’—It is enough to announce, 
without attempting to report upon, the old operas 
now given at the Surrey Theatre by the Drury Lane | 
company.—A new work by Mr. Tully is promised. | 
—We have been told (but hope that two clever people | 
have not been smitten with sucha hallucination) that | 
Madame Stoltz and another far more genuine artist, | 
M. Roger, are meditating to sing in English on the | 
stage during their coming visit to London.—A new | 
coin from the Garcia mint and a new countrywoman 
of Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s—a Mdlle. de Baton—is men- | 
tioned as having been admired in Paris, and coming | 
hither. While, as we have often said, we are prepared 
for any amount of genius from Northern Europe 
and any amount of accomplishment from the Garcia | 
school, we are prepared, too, by precedent, for any 
number of “ Swedish nightingales”: remembering how 
many singers there were in Catalani’s time as good 
as Catalanithow many violinists who professed to 
out-Paganini Paganini. Let us hope, however, that 
the lady will prove what Audrey desired, “a true 
thing ;"—not a second-hand imitation, nor a second- 
rate talent. 

The return of Dr. Mendelssohn to the Continent 
has been marked, for him, by a domestic bereavement 
—which claims a word of sympathy and regret in 
every journal of Art. The sudden decease of his 
sister, Madame Hensel, of Berlin, deprives musical 
Europe of one of its most distinguished and accom- 
plished amateurs. Had Madame Hensel chosen, 
she possessed fancy, acquirement and taste enough to 
have risen to the highest professional distinction. 
Her pianoforte playing was of the first class—resem- 
bling her brother's in its admirable school and scope: 
while her compositions (the publication of some of 
which justifies this word of commemoration), though 
bearing a family likeness to those of her distinguished 
relative, had a form, grace and science of their own very 
rare in female musical authorship, Gifted in almost 
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every art and accomplishment, the circle of Madame 
Hensel was one of the rallying points of artistic 
Germany; and her loss will be too long and too widely 
felt, beyond the immediate range of her friends and 
family, for us to have passed it over in silence. 

The Anniversary Festival of the subscribers to the 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund took place on Wed- 
nesday last at the Freemasons’ Tavern—His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge taking the chair. 
Mr. Meadows, the Secretary, undertook to combat 
the reports which have impeached the management 
and character of this charity; and stated that, though 
the annuities at the present moment amount to 
upwards of 1.3001, a deaf ear has never been turned 
by the Society to the voice of distress, even when 
appealing from parties who had no legitimate claim 
on its funds. In the last year alone, he said, seven- 
teen families having no claim on the institution had, 
nevertheless, received relief from it. The subscrip- 
tions reached the sum of 404/.,—including Her Ma- 
jesty’s donation of 502; and besides a munificent 
donation of 100/. contributed by a private indi- 
vidual. 

The week's musical news from Paris does not 
amount to much. A one-act operetta by M. Bazin, 
* Le Malheur d‘étre Jolie,’ has been given at the Opéra 
Comique.—The journals speak in high-flown terms 
of the glories heaped upon M. Berlioz in Russia. 
He bids fair, we apprehend, to be nominated toa 
regiment !—_We are told, moreover, of the arrival of 
M. Thalberg at Copenhagen ; and add a rumour, as 
given,—in which, however, it is fair to add, we place 
smallcredence. “ Liszt,’’ says La Gazette Musicale, *is 
at Lemberg, in Gallicia: about to pay an immediate 
visit to England.” Ifanything could stir the indiffer- 
ence of our public to show-pianism (to which we 
profess ourselves indifferent) it might be a visit from 
a man of genius.—By the Journal des Débats it 
appears that ‘ L’Ecole des Familles,’ a five-act play 
in verse, by M. Adolphe Dumas, just produced at the 
Thédtre Historique, has succeeded, in spite of bad 
acting. Thesame authority (but M. Janin is only to 
be trusted as sincere in badinage) describes Mdlle. 
Rachel’s attempt at Agrippine in ‘ Britannicus’ to 
have been a failure. 
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Recent Discoveries in Australia.—In our last we 
reported the return of his Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor and suite from a voyage to the head of 
Spencer's Gulf. We are now enabled to give some 
particulars of an examination of the various harbours 
of that gulf, which have hitherto been only partially 
known to the public; and of the discovery, if we may 
so call it, of a new harbour situated close to Mount 
Remarkable, in which the largest ships can load and 
discharge in perfect security. After a careful exami- 
nation of Port Germain, in lat. 33° 3’, it was ascer- 
tained that that harbour is not only very difficult of 
access, but it is not available for shipping, drawing 
more than 12 feet of water. Port Ferguson, also, did 
not appear to be available for large ships; but it was 
found that that portion of the gulf immediately north 
of Point Lowly, lat. 32°, extending to the latitude 
of Mount Remarkable, 32° 43’, containsa fine harbour 
with a depth of from 4 to 7 fathoms. It is sheltered 
on the south by a sand bank, which runs from the 
point (not named) opposite Point Lowly; and 
close to the latter point there isa channel of 7 fathoms 
leading into the harbour, to which therefore there is 
an easy access. On the west side of the gulf, near 
Point Lowly, the depth of this harbour is 7 fathoms; 
and it shoals gradually towards a sandy beach on the 
eastern side, distant about 15 miles from Mount 
Remarkable. At 14 mile from the shore is an 
excellent well-protected anchorage in 4 fathoms water. 
The land close by the gulf at this part was traversed 
by Mr. Eyre in 1839. From his report we should 
consider it a country favourable for land carriage. 
On the Mount Remarkable Range the prevailing 
rock is very hard white sandstone; on the west a 
coarse red substance prevails, The governor was of 
opinion, from the nature of the country, that the 
range of mountains, as far as Mount Arden, abounds 
in minerals,—South Australian, 

Kensington, May 24. 

Sir I. L. Goldsmid’s Ball-room.—The beautiful decoration 
of Sir Isaac Goldsmid’s ball-room, of which mention was made 
in the Atheneum of Saturday last, was, as there hinted, de- 





signed by an English artist. This was Mr. John Goodi 
whom and his assistants—mostly English also—th, i by 
work was executed, under the superintendence of Ms mle 
as stated in your journal. Mr. Goodison, it may be Bary, 
bered, was one of the three decorative artists a 
cimens sent in to the Exhibition of Ornamental — 
James’sStreet werec ded by the committee q a 
by the Royal Commissioners to report on the mere ae 
competition for employment in the New Palace at _ 
minster. In justice, it should be added that the speci.” 
by Mr. John Goodison was the only one of the one 
distinguished, which was both designed and prsveas 
the person whose name was attached to it, I can x4 
for this fact. To the firmness and liberality of gir Isaae 
Goldsmid and the approbation and confidence of Mr 

is Mr. Goodison indebted for the present opportunity , 
showing his talent as a decorator; and, after struggline 
years against obstacles that repress the unknown an, x 
friended artist ina path where capital is all-powerful, hy 
ability and perseverance will, I hope, at length earn § 
him that encouragement which he so well deserves, “s 
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Curious Project for retaining Smithfield Market. 
A scheme is now on foot for excavating beneath the 
whole area of Smithfield market, in order to form 
abattoirs. The plans are nearly completed, and ye 
understand will shortly have to be brought before 
Parliament. A depth of not less than 25 feet is talked 
of as capable of being applied to the purpose of 
slaughter-houses, and without any want of sufficient 
drainage or light. The cattle being driven into market 
during the night, will be slaughtered on the spot; and 
thus, the projectors think, obviate the main objection 
to the present locality. Mr. Andrew Mosely is the 
architect employed.— The Builder. 

Architect of the Church in Wells Street.—In last Saturday's 
Number of your journal, I observe a mention of the New 
Church in Wells Street, Oxford Street, to which only my 
name is attached. As this error (originating, doubtless, 
from a misprint in the Catalogue of the Royal Academy) 
might create some prejudice to my late partner, I lose no 
time in requesting you to do me the favour of publishing 
this letter in your next number; in order that the public 
may fully understand that the building in question was not 
exclusively mine,—but erected from the joint design of 
Samuel Whitfield Dankes and John Robert Hamilton, 
lately in partnership in Gloucester, but now pursuing their 
professions separately. J. R. Hamiutos, 

Gloucester, May 25. 


A New Substitute for Corn.—From authentic 
information recently received from the province of 
Pernambuco, it appears that farinha de mandioc 
(or casava) may be obtained in any quantity. This 
article forms a highly nutritious, and when properly 
prepared an extremely palatable, description of food. 
In Pernambuco it is eaten by all classes of people, 
without exception ; and its price variesfrom 11. 12s. 54d, 
to 1/. 12s. 8d. per imperial quarter. 

Discovery of Coal in Italy.—Operations have been 
recently undertaken in the Valley of Torrino, a pro- 
vince of the Abruzzo di Teramo, for the discovery of 
fossil coal. The depth of the excavation is at present 
240 feet; but the workmen have not succeeded in 
discovering the desired carboniferous strata. The 
combustible materials, however, hitherto discovered 
are of excellent quality; and contain hydrogen and 
carbon in abundance with a small portion of sulphur. 
The comparative tests applied show that this materia: 
is not at all inferior in quality to the coal of Nev- 
castle.— Diario di Roma. 

Natural Hollow in Gravel.—A correspondent fron 
Towcester, in Northamptonshire, writes to us asfol- 
lows:—“ A few days since, as some workmen were et- 
gaged in excavating gravel in a large pit, withinamile 
of this town, they came accidentally to a hollow spac 
of a circular form, in the shape of an inverted basin, 
rather more than six feet in diameter at the bas; 
the top of which had the shape of a dome. Its 
thirty feet below the surface. Several feet of the 
gravel have been removed from the bottom of the 
hole, with the object of ascertaining whether ary 
organic remains were below in the loose gravel. As 
no mention is made of such a phenomenon in grave! 
—although it is common in various rocks—perhaps 
some of your geological readers will offer an explana 
tion of the above.” 





To CorrEsronpEnTs—C. J. C.—C. de la P.—R.S—E.T~ 
received. ‘ to 

A. M.—Onur correspondent’s letter mentions eT 
which he will perhaps, ere long, find that our attention 
been already directed. 4 

*,—An answer which we were induced to give, 1as i 
to a correspondent’s question on the subject of the vas 
Heads of Charles the First, has brought down upon — a 
of inquiries on subjectsof a kindred nature—satisfacto! a 
answer which would occupy more of our space and far m 
of our time than, it is reasonable to infer, our querists at 
suppose. Our only course is once more to decline answer 
all such inquiries. 
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THERE has long been an outcry amongst the graver class 
of critics, that historical novels are a great evil, inasmuch 
as they misrepresent admitted facts: yet in spite of this de- 
nouncement, they are still written and read, while history 
itself is comparatively neglected; and so great is the dif- 
ference between the number of the readers of the one and 
of the other, that it would be no exaggeration to say, a 
score or more of historical novels are published to one his- 
tory. Nor is the reason at all difficult to comprehend ; the 
dry, hard, matter-of-fact style which the generality of his- 
torical writers consider it necessary to adopt, has, to young 
and imaginative minds, somewhat of a forbidding appear- 
ance, and consequently their knowledge of history seldom 
extends beyond an acquaintance with works that are only 
founded upon it, and these very often but indifferently 
written. This evil can only be remedied by bringing the 
light and popular style in which these works are composed 
to bear upon history,—to describe its important truths in a 
more picturesque and familiar manner,—to bring out the 
actors and the scenery more boldly before the eye of the 
reader,—to throw more of a poetical spirit into the narra- 
tive,—and to give it all the fascination of fiction, without 
altering a singie recorded truth. Such a task scarcely pre- 
sents an obstacle; history itself furnishes the romance 
writer with the most dramatic incidents of his work, and 
the same facts only require to be cast in a more imaginative 
mould to make them much more interesting than fiction. 
History need only be divested of its grave attire, and robed 
in pleasanter hues: the hard, naked outline is not all that 
is necessary to represent truth; and it is this very want of 
a finer finish and a richer style of colouring that has driven 
so many readers to the romance-schvol of history. 


There is no lack of well-meaning men who argue that the 
paths which lead to knowledge must of necessity be difficult 
and rugged: we believe that it is in the power of any author 
to make them much pleasanter than they are ; and that to 
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ac plish this he has only to amuse as well as to instruct, 
even as an agreeable companion will, by cheerful conversa- 
tion, seem to shorten and lighten the way, however long 
and wearisome it may be in itself. And such a companion 
do we propose to become, to all who are willing to follow us 
through the different stages of our History of England, by 
describing the remarkable scenes and events we must neces- 
sarily pass in our long journey, in a more picturesque and 
familiar manner than the generality of historians have 
hitherto done. To aceomplish this we shall (without dis- 
torting a single fact) adopt the pleasing style in which the 
more popular of historical romances are written,—enliven 
dry and uninteresting, yet necessary, truths,—portray grand 
and stirring events in a bold, picturesque, and poetical 
manner,—and, when we have authority for so doing, bring 
the very scenery before the ‘ mind’s eye’ of the reader, whe- 
ther the events transpired on sea or land, in castle or old 
cathedral, whenever such word-painting will add to the 
beauty, richness, and interest of our historical description. 
In a word, instead of pulling down the venerable pile of his- 
tory, to build it up into romance, we purpose only to re- 
store the sharp finish to its time-worn monuments and deli- 
cate tracery,—to remove the dry, hard dust, and encrusta- 
tion under which they are buried,—and to bring out more 
boldly and distinctly the wild but striking barbarism of the 
one and the impressive beauty of the other. We not only 
design our history to amuse and instruct the young, but 
trust to throw so cheerful a freshness around it, that even 
sober age shall look for it, month after month, with a feeling 
of pleasant anticipation ; and aided by the beautiful style 
in which it will be illustrated, we doubt not but that it will 
become the 
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the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. In two parts, 
Part L., fifth edition, eg 16s.,8vo. cloth. Part 11, second edition, 
price 132, So. cloth.’ The parts sold separately. 


Keys to the Italian, French and German systems 
prepared bythe Author. Price 7s. each cloth lettered. 

sx* It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff ; and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the eluci- 
dation of the method so strongly recommended Dy Capt. Basil Hall 
and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the pub- 
lisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy of the author's 
edition is signed by himself. 

London: Whittaker & Co., and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had of 

any Bookseller. 


Written Expressly 
OLLENDORFF. 8vo., 


EXAMINATION OF MR, ELLIOTT’S — 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 168, 
HE SIGNS of the TIMES. Kighth Edition, 
enlarged. By ALEX. KEITH, D.D. W ith an Examina- 
tion of Mr. ELLIOTT’S Theory of the First Six Seals ; - of the 
Death, The F ction, and Ascension of the Witnesses, &e. 
he Examination, separately, price 4s. 6d. 
Lately peines. by the same Author, 
In 1 vol. post Svo. ten Thousand, price 8. Gd, * cloth, with 18 
tes and 2 Maps on Steel, 
THE LAN D “of ISRAEL, according to the 
COVENANT with ABRAHAM, with ISAAC, and with 
JACOB. 
‘VIDENCE of PROPHECY.  Thirty-third 
4A Edition, 12mo. Plates, 7s. 6d.; or in 18mo. 4s. 6d. ; or in 8vo, 
ls. 6d, sewed. 

EMONSTRATION of the TRUTH of 
CHRISTIANITY. 12mo. Sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d, 
Edinburgh: William Whyte et Co. Booksellers to the Queen 

Dowager. London : Longman & Co 





Now vesidy, royal 8vo. price, in cloth boards, 10s. 6d. ; 
ie. 


large paper, 
a¥,2 fully | bound ia morocco, with the larger Mlustrations 


TONUM ENTAL BR ASSES and SLABS: 

a an Historical and Descriptive Notice of the INCISED 

MONUMENTAL MEMORIALS Of the MIDDLE AGES. With 

200 Iilustrations. 

By the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, 

Rector of Downham Market, Norfolk ; one of the ) of the 
St. Abe's Aresisectaral Society ; a Member ofthe Archeological 
Institute, &c. 

London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





On the 31st instant, 

HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, Part 41, 84d. 

Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia of Natural 
Science, Part 4, 1s. 

Dublin University Magazine, No. 174, 2s. 6d. 

Illustrated Shakspere, Division 4, 4s. 

Milner’s Gallery of Nature, Part 4, 2s. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, No. 161, 2s. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s Greece—Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, Part 4, 2a. 

Wn. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


J 





ON THE ART “OF pe HAPPINESS, AND 
LONG LIF B. 
In 2 pocket vols. 1s. each ; it, in stamps, 1s, 6d. each, 


\ HAT to EAT, INK, and AVOID. 
With Diet we. for all Complaints, 


2 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
unde vivere.”"—Cic, 
By ROBT. JAS. CULVERWELIA M.D. M.R.C.8. L.A.C. &e. 
serena — resident Medical Practitioner in London. 
Sherwood rnoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or direct 
from the ‘ition 1 WW,  Areyll place, Regent-street. 


» 








_Epvcation. a 
UTLINES of the HISTORY 
0 
~~ of the cof the I ANDING. ~~ and” FORMA. 


‘ y the same Author, price 1s. 6d. half 
_ OUTLINES of SOCIAL ECONOMY, Written 
ially with a view to inculcate upon the risin, generati 
- three neeree < —— Life :— . ° on the 

‘0 strive to be self-supporting, 

society eee pporting, and not to be a burden Upon 
2n 'o avoid making any engagements, 

persons now living, or yet to “yoo he Rigi i. ert, ith 

w — sagen re no a peep prospect. 

0 make such use of all superior advantages, wh, 
pnsuloign. skill, or wealth, as to promote t Hihether ot 
p33 f= Neen 

** The ishers have instructions tosu yy 
of nacre the Roe ee work, at 6d. rigs each, toad tule 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
ine made to them. na, ca 8 ‘wate applica 
penn Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ready, Second Edition, feap. 8yo, Te Od. 
LAIN NSERMONS addressed to COUNTRY 
CONGREGATIONS. By the late Rev. EDW ARD BLE) 
rs ou FE. Curate of Teversal, ond formerly Fellow of Oriel Collen 
x 





Also, Second Series, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Plain Sermons. By the late Rev. Edward 

Blenco ° 

- Simple, intelligible,and affectionate.”—Church and Si " 

“Their style is simple ; the sentences are not artfully pro ed 
and there is an utter absence of all attempt at rhetoric, Thee 
guage is plain Saxon language, from which ‘the men on deen 
can easily gather what it most concerns them to know. In the 
statements of Christian doctrine, the reality of Mr. Blene 
mind is very striking.... His affectionateness, too, is no } ao 
spicuous ; this is shown in the gentle, earnest, kind- -hearted t : _ 
every sermon in the book. There is no scolding, no asperity of 
language, no irritation of manner about them. At the same tim 
there is no overstrained tenderness, nor affectation of cadear 
ment ; but there is a considerate, serious concern, about the ey 
liar sins and temptations of the people committed to his charge, 
and a hearty desire and determined effort for their salvation,” 
Theolo 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. sine 


THE — ie paee OF — BOOKS, 
> 1 vol. 8vo. pri 
ATALOGUE. de ‘la BIBLIOTHE IQUE de 

/ M. L*** x, dont la vente se fera Juin 28 et jours suivans, 
Salle Silvestre, Rue des Bons Enfans A Paris. 

This Part contains the Belles Lettres, and is composed of 300) 
Works of the rarest description, and some unique. The extract 
from the Catalogue will give some idea of the vast importance of 
this Collection, the sale of which has been anxix vusly expected by 
the Literary and Bibliomaniacal world. Some contain manuserit 
remarks by Rabelais, Montaigne, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Tasso, 
and many other names of equal cel ebrity. The books are mostly 
bound by Bauzonnet, Trautz, Duru, and Clark, and there are some 
beautiful specimens from the Grolier and Diana of Poitiers Collec 
tion. The following is a list of some of the rarest books: 

Catholicon, 1460. Anthologia Graeca, 1494. Homerus, 1488 ; mag: 
nifique exemplaire avec. de grandes lettres initiales et des ene 

enor. Ap odius, 1494, Martial, Aldus, 150; 
imprimé sur peau vélin. Sannazarius, 1526; imprimé sur peau 
vélin. Opera alioni Astensis, 1521, (seul exemplaire complet 
Dante, 1472. Dante, (circa 1515); imprimé sur peau vélin. Dante, 
questio florulenta, 1508 Petrarca, Aldus, 1514; imprimé sur peau 
vélin, Petrarca Triompho, (XV. siécle) ; imprimé sur peau vélin, 
Ariosto, 1530; édition inconnue aux bibliographes. Conti is Sate 
Mano, 1474. Belinzone, 1493. Boiardo Sonetti, 1499. Cecco 
1476, La Regina Ancroia, 1510. Trabisonda, 1492, Bolardo, Or 
lando, 1543, (édition i aux ). Alamanni, il 
Girone, 1548, (exemplaire de Diane de Poitiers). La Regina 
d'Oriente, 1620, be Lettera di Colombo, 1493. Altro Marte, 14s. 
Canzone a 1568. Fabritii, 1527. Tariffa, 1535. Galeomye 
machia Aldus, (1404). Esopus, 1480 et 1485. Morlinus, 15%, 
Guerino Meschino, 1477. Boccaccio, 1483. Novelle Antike, 155; 
et sans date. 11 Pecorone, 1558. Decor Puellarum, 1461. LAlei 
biade, 1652; non rogné, Sannazaro, Aldus, 1514; imprimé sr 
papier bleu.’ Castiglione il Cortegiano, Aldus, 1528, (exemplaire de 
Grolier). Cicero ad Atticum, Rom, 1470. Gasparinus, (premier 
livre imprimé en France). Bembo Lettere, 1548 ; imprimé sur peau 
vélin. Catallus, Aldus, e Aig angy de Grolier), Theoentus, 
Aldus, 1495, (non Ee pec rates, 1493. Riccius de Lmitatione, 
Aldus, 1545, en g a eMusnes, Aldus, (1494), &c. &e, 

Catalogues to ie had of the following Booksellers, viz. :—Mesm 

Barthes & Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough-street ; Messrs, Dulau & 

Co, 37, Soho-square; Messrs. Payne ‘08s, &8, Pall Mall; Mr.T. 
Rodd, ‘9, Great Ne papeeeeteens Mr. Thorpe, 178, Piccadilly; Messrs 

& W: Boone, 29, New Bond-strect ; Mr. Rolandi, 21, Berners- 
A d and Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, (o- 


vent- garden 
GOVE EREIGN LIFE SSU RANCE 
COMPA 
No. 5, ST. JAMESS- STREET, LONDON. 
Trustees. 
Sir A. Brydges posike) pa Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B, Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
‘ors. 
Chairman— Lieut. Cok Lord Arthur gi 














Deputy eet. c. my Esq. 
geben Ashburner, Esq. ¥ Chas ast How NP Esq. Ald 
. Batard, Esq. William Tulloh Fraser, Es 


a 
Pialip P. Blyth, Bok John Gardiner, Esq. 
Henry Broadwood, Esq. M.P. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart, Henry Li illiam Pownall, Eq 
nkers—Sir Claude Scott, , & Co, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son & pen 

Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and 
every part of the world granted on a plan which combines the 
utmost amount of benefit to the families of the assured at death, 
with every attainable advanta fs during life, which the system of 
Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

It affords perfect security in a subscribed Capital, which gut 
rantees the prompt settlement of every claim, with parti icipating 
and nonparticipating rates on the lowest scale, especially for terms 
of years. full 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the 
amount of the Policy, on giving approved available security fors 
certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Prr 
spe 

— facility is afforded to ns assuring the lives of others, 
so as to render such Policies effectual securities. Jatly 

‘A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, partica 
adapted for young lives, and for such as cannot, without = 
vanlenen, unde e the pe ment of a fixed premium, securing # 
once provision in case of premature death, and an accum' 
fund, available during life, vnela occasion require. 

Anauiti Endowments, Advances and Loans on liberal terse 

ed Brospectuses, with forms of Proposal, and ore ee, 
my may be had on pe eguteention, either personally or by 
at the Company’s ¢ 
he us commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


H, D, DAVENPORT, Secrtlat 
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<cOrTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

by) This tice was extablinet ie in 1897, to afford the advantages of 
below those of most similar 


Annual Report :—“ The 
the sae year) yt been 1-4 
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7 Rk oS STrcHILD, Secretary. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ames Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 


Os eat 
Vichael Bla land. Erb, Esq. 
eas Gatler, Esa, 
seat te ot, Esq 


spsured, to an immediate payment in cas 


James G. Mur aes wo, 
John Horsley Palmer $q 

ienry Pearse, Esq. 
George Reid, Esq. 
William R. Kohtneon, Esq. 
ae Protte will’ = 

f the Pro’ will be assign 

Fourifths, oe year cant of be applied to increase the sum 
Policies every ath year, and M ~ or to the reduction and 
pltimate extinction of future premiums, a3 shown in the following 


ed to 











Isrnes without participation in profits effected at reduced 


tuses and an explanatory statement of other advantages | 
“Pract this Company, may be had at the Chief Oftice, as 
Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 





example ple: 
- of 25 years’ standing, oneal to participate 
Pros to Poliet n the ‘Bonus declared in 1 
Cash paid Or | And 
Ase | Sum | Annual lieiie on Premium Annual 
st | Insured. | added. |surrender reduced Return 
Entry. | mium. | of Bonus. to 
se calecalha di Saalzad 
5 | «(10 19 510 4515 0/1741 3 8 6 9 | as 
» 1000 21:15 10 451 3 0) 193 12 a 815 0 
» 1000-6 14-2 41 5 0, 23618 7, 710 GS 
» | 100 «63319 2/451 5 0} 294 0 6) 4 9 8 a 
» ee Ga eM) - | 419 4 
1000 6313 4 (451 5 0) 38412 5 3610 6 











OVIDENT LIFE 


50, Sic -street, lentes. aero 1806, 
STED CAI 


PITAL, £1,200 


Annual Ris £140,000, 


Bonuses De —— £529.000. 


Claims paid since the establishment of the Ottice, £1,520,000, 
Presiden 
The Right Honoarabie ‘EARL GREY. 
Directo 


rs. 
The Earl of Macclestield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John ka _— 
John Deering, 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 


tion of the Premiums, or may 


dared, at their then present value. 
4 Loans are aniel upon the “Policies issued by this Office, or 
te Policies are pase hased at their full value. 
4 If's party neglect to pay for the renewal ‘of his Policy. he m: 
we within 12 months, upon proof of 


Rev. James Sherman 
Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq 
James Sedgwick, ie. 
Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
yee Dacre, Esq. 
Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
,) The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
othices. 
“ cone Bonuses are added to the ene applied to the reduc- 


cash as soon as de- 


th. 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 


















Life Insured. | Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 

ced £. s. d, 

John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | 5,000 .706 ) 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. ..| 5,000 7.652 13 3 
Sir William Webs, Bart.. o 5,000 7,500 5 9 
seesese | 5,000 | 7.128 15 8 

Rev. H.W. empire, ‘anterbury 3,000 | 4,509 1 1 
The ieee. ft Ww ane | 2,000 34ll 1 3 
1,000 1.862 411 














— —s fall particulars 5 may be obtained upon applica- 


tim to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal t 
United flaghom > and at the head Office, NX 


0. 50, 


nt-strect. 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
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Souther with: 


Pilicien NUS, » smounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
48 apportioned to the Assured at the First SEPTENNIAL 









tu hel 


effected during the present year on the participating 
tale of iums will entitle the Assured toa proporti tonate 
Tolits at the Septennial Division in the year 1861. 








far of the P 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 


11, Waterloo-place, London. 


Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K. At UE, “Chairman, 
.H. R.E. gen -Chairman, 
Cockburn, G.C.B, MP. 


Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Gea. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. G.C.H,. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. K.C.H, 


Lieut. -Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Koss, K 


-C.B, R.A. 





11. F.RS. 
a Hair Esq. M. D.. late KHLG, 
lam Tiancey, 
festa tee 
anie 
Wilbraham aylor, Esq. ” 


John Fin 
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Actua 








Particularly fay 


ourable terms. 
assured 


P 
out forfeiting their Policies. 


id inthe year 1844, 




















GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST | 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 
RANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
ee in Every station of Life, and for every part of the World, 


in this Office may change from one country to 


JOSEPH C, BRETTELL, Secretary. 


YUM 
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towns of the | 





STAR INSURANCE OFFICES, 44, “Moorg: ate- 


street, London. ” 
E DEPARTMENT. 
Nivety rer Cent. of the Profits divided every five years amongst 
the holders of Policies, and may be applied (at their option) in 
reduction of the future annual premium, or added to the sum 


insured asa bonus. 
E DEPARTMENT. 

annual premiums. 

Pros; 

Kingdom ; or of 
CK 

Aa N is by far the best yet invented for holding loose 

—can be repeatedly used—and does no injury to the pa 

OSAIC PAVEMENTS 
P! 

Baths, &c. This most beautiful and durable of all oruamental 
may be seen at the Works of the sole Patentce, Alfred Singer, 











FIR 

Firry per Cent. of the Profits in this department returned to 

holders of Policies of 300/. and upwards, who have paid three 

Tication containing detailed particulars, may be had (gratis) 

on som application to any of the Company's Agents throughout the 

W. HILLMAN, Actuary and Secretary. 

ERMANN’S REGISTERED BINDING 

eee Sermons, Music, Weekly Papers, and all unstitched 

Publications. It is neat in appearance—is applied in a few —> 

of 48, lackered, or 50 gilt Pins, sold at 6d. and 1s. by po ay | & 
Co, 96, Strand ; and all Stationers and Music-sellers. 

.—SINGER’S 

TENT, for Churches, Halls, Conservatories, Verandahs, 

Pavements has been lately much improved in execution and re- 

duced in price. Specimens, adapted to every style of Architecture, 

ALL POTTERY, 
foot of Vauxhall-bridge, carey side. 


MOkTLOCK ‘S (Oxford-street) CHINA and 

GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
ment. He wishes te announce that he has on SALE the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EARTHENW ARE, both useful and ornamental, at the lowest 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, er _ purchased for four guineas, 
—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Pa’ 


T° ARCHITECTS, BU ILDERS & OTHERS. 
—ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 

ILES, and MOs) ‘AIC PAVEMENTS may be obtained at 
| TINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, 9, Albion~ -place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain = Ornamental Door 
| Furniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, 











SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary | | pate <NT ELECTRO P LATE. — ELKInaTon 
OFFICE,! 


& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
coutinuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver, They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

atent Process offers no security for therr QUALITY whatever. All 
goods made and sold ci them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warraut. 
_ Regent-street, 1 
45, Moorgate-street, § 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


JATE is a. ATCH ES” SkD CLOCKS, — 
E. J. ker to the Queen, 
penpesttuliy sacs , a the public = inspection of his stuck of 
yatches, which has been oo increased to meet the many pur- 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Geld Watches at sé. 88, 
Beautifully Enamelled Cased ditto,12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemens’ 
Gold Watches, lod lls. Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6/. 6a, each. Youths’ Silver W atches, 4/. 4s. each. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 
QU PERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 
COVERS, with cme, 8 silver mountings and silver shields 


for engraving the crest or coat of arms. 
TABLE DISH COVERS. 


London, 











Light Plating. Heavy Plating. 
The Gadroon Pattern -per set, il 0 0 . £522 6 
The shaped Montrose Patterndo, 2 6 ‘ 1617 6 
The Grosvenor Pattern do W080 én 20 6 6 
The Albert Pattern .. 1500 ee 2w 6 6 






The Gordon Pattern. 
The above sets compris 
one 18-inch, = two 14- tosh. 
Y & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, i4, 

| Cornhill, phe nay opposite the Bank of England. 


HAY-MAKING SEASON, 


+. - do, 12266 ee 1617 6 
e fuur dish covers—viz. one 20-inch, 





HAY-MAKING MACHINES! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!!! 


O not delay to give your orders for MARY 
WEDLAKE'’S HAY-MAKING MACHINE and HORSE 
| HAY-RAKE. Widow of the late Inventor, 1s, PencuuRcn- 
STREET, City, (opposite Mark-lane). Ironmongers or ‘Agents wanted 
in several Towns. Keferences to upwards of 300 of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Farmers, will be forwarded on application, as also bills. 
N.B. ware of imposition, as spurious machines are often sub- 
stituted by unprincipled tradesmen tur MARKY WEDLAKL’'s. 


BE tD FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 
dered pe pore sweet —_ free from dust. 
Mixed . 1s, 0d, per lb.) Best Foreign Grey Goose. 
Grey Goose . ° . ioose. 
Foreign ditto Best Dantzic White Goose 3. 0 
HEAL & SUN s List of Beddin . containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 


GREEN-GINGER WINE. 
QTIVENS'S ORIGINAL GREEN-GINGER 
‘ WINE possesses those agreeable and gently exhiisseting pro- 


perties which render it a useful and popular cordial beverage, at 
all seasons 


. 2s, Od, 
6 





” 





Observe the name, “ John Stivens & Co.” over the neck of each 4 


bottle. — May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; 
Barge-y ard, Bucklersbury, London; Duke-street and Henry- street, 
Liverpool ; or of re spectable Shopkeepers in Town and Country. 


IGHT LIGHTS.—The breakage and uncertain 
burning of rushlights render L <a useless. The dirt, smoke, 
and smell from oi: are very dis ie. The inconvenience in not 
being able to move the common ~~ ® after being lighted, and 
the liability of the paper taking fire, make them extremely dan- 
gerene qgticles, and should not be used. All these defects are 
edied in CLARKE’S PATENT MORTAR LAMPS and 
LAMP MORTARS, which are clean, elegant, economical, and 
safe; give three times the light of all mortars with paper round 
them ; can be carried without extinguishing the light, and have 
neither smell or smoke. Versons burning night lights should not 
use any er. = lamps are made in gilt and bronze metal, 
plain, coloured, and utifully peenet eo oma in_ papier 
mac mortars <, —May 


. from 18. 6d. each ; be obtained 
wholesale at the Patentee' ‘s gone rus 55, * ibany- street, 
t’s Par! = 
and lronmongers 





k; retail from ae respectable Grocers, Vilmen, 
in the Kingdom, 








1 [.’ WA LK ER'S ‘NEEDLES, (by authority ) the 


UEEN’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily threaded, 
(even by K ind persons, land work with great ease, having improved 
points, temper, and finish: they are made of every length or sub- 
stance, and for every purpose: the ls are correct likenesses of 
Her Majesty and H.RH, Prince Albert,in relief on coloured grounds. 
They can be sent free by post, by any respectable dealer, on receipt 
of thirteen penny stamps for every shilling value. H. Walker's 
Hooks and Eyes, Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &. are recommended. 
H. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, Gresham-street West, 
(lately called Maiden-lane), New Post-office, London. Some of 
Miss Linwood’s Pictures for Sale. 


DROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jounson & Co., 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family, + Pater ntees for the ‘application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and perspiration, and of a grooved yy forming a series 
of small channels in the back part of the leather lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The regulation of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
leasure of the wearer; the tmpenniay, of an accumulation of 
eated air and pers iration ; impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme lightness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, fastly, their acknowledged comfort to all who sufter from 
hea adache, or whe are in the habit of taking violent exercise, 


W INDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pack, 
General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, Queen-street, 
three doors from Cheapside :— 
Venetian Blinc per square — wieswaabtees rn 
Holland Roller Blinds ° 0 
Holland Spring ditto .0 
Union Roller blinds 0 
Pertorated Zinc yh in mah any frames 1 
Gauze Wire dit of evcces & 
Outside Blinds of Striped SUNIL bintiwiiechsicesaie 
Transparent Blinds, each 122., 188., 248., 308., 428., and upwards, 
Detailed lists of prices forwarded on application. post free. 
+rEY > +o 
M ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most eflectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. L’ene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. * 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some hous ses, 


}OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—The 1 unpre- 

vu cedented success of this invention for restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known and appre- 
ciated tv need comment. The very fact of its having stood the test 
of nearly half a century of probation, and obtained the especial 
patronage of Her Mz ajesty the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
whole of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and of every Court of 
the civilized world, and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, together with numerous testimonials constantly received of 
its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

Price 3%. 6d. or 78.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 
108. 6 un a double that size, » Sle. 
ON.—On the Wrapper o' ¢ 
each Bottle of the genuine Reticle & Pty 
are these words, in two lines, - 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


. y y % . 

PUNE FLOWING RINGLETS.—The care of 

the Hair in infants and young children is, by inexperienced 
mothers and nurses, too little regarded. 
injurious than the supposition that neglect in this particular can 
continue with impunity. The seeds of strength or weakness are 
laid in the nursery , and the majority of the fine flowing ringlets, 
or bald heads, of after years, are traceable to this early period.— 
ULDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, long celebrated for its 
genial and invigorating qualities in promoting and restoring the 
growth of the hair, is peculiarly fitted (applied according to the 
printed directions) for application during the tender years of in- 
fancy and childhood ; eal se nursery, where personal asvenpagee 
are held in any estimation, should be without it. Price 3, 6d., 
and 11s. per bottle ; no other prices are genuine.— Ask for Oldridge’ 4 
Balm, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, Loudon. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists, Perfumers, and Stationers. 
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No mistake can be more 





‘HE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by PREXCH'S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE. of RESTORATIVE CORDIAL It is wan 


ranted to cure indi ering econ of spirits, loss of appetite. 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicin the shattered 
trame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every facu +7 oA the body 
produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared by V French, 
409, High Flolborn (two doors west of C hancery- why AT ng in 
bottles 2a. 9d., 42. 6d., 114., and 22s. each, 


Bo TLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepara- 
tions of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, 
makes half a pint ‘of x. Compound Decoction, of the same strength 
and composition as that ordered by the British Pharmacoporias, 
This form is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners, bei 
esteemed the most eligible one for its exhibition, containing all the 
properties of the ~~ es and those of the other ingredients, 
in & very condensed sta’ 

Prepared and sold 4 ‘pint bottles, 202,; half-pints, 10s; and 
quarter-pints, 58. 6d., by Butler & Harding, “Chemists, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul’ iy London ; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, opposite the Post- office, Edinburgh ; or through any respect- 
able Druggist. 

ms No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St, Paul's. 

N ERVE S.— Dr. GRANDISON’S “DISCO- 
+ VERY for strengthening the NERVES. A trial of this 
efficacious Medicine is corny recommended to those who suffer 
from any Nervous Affection whatever. Eminent Physicians are 
adopting the use of Dr. GR LANDISON'S PILLS as a safe remedy 
in Nervous Disorders, which have hitherto baffled the highest me- 

dical skill. Sold by ‘all Patent Medicine Venders in boxes at is. 14d, 

—%. Od., and 225, each, 
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; N EDITION of CONTINENTAL Servian MSS. and Documents, Transl: 
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44 R tA hn M oo 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, | aw 7, Us ra John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
pssaee elite ll eran Sls | J ry S yA Ws YASS This day is published, yo, 1s, 
“ The superiority of this work consists in the superiority of the | C &’ } HE FINANCIAL and COMMERCIAL 


author to the common roll of tourists.”"—Spectato | CRISIS—considered by LORD ASHBURTON 
ILLUSTRATED by the ETCHING CLUB, is now ready. John Murray, Albemarle-street, 








* Mr. Reade’s volumes are highly original, because, led by his 
own idiosyncrasies, he rather contradicts than echoes the opinions 








f others.”—Jerrold’s Magazine. 60 First Proofs on India Paper, signed by the Artists, in a Port- . 2a See 
bs “This is not a book of travels in the ordinary sense of the word, folio, 5 Guineas each. FRENCH VIEW OF THE MONTPENSIER MARRIAGE 
but a series of highly-wrought ye from ba au —, art: ~~ 69 Proofs on India Paper, bound by Mayday in morocco, Just published, 8vo. price 38, 6d. ; 
best work of the kind since that of Eustace. Authors, artists, anc 24 Guineas each. y r¢ ae ‘ 
classic sites, afford ample scope for thought and criticism.” | 280 Copies in boards, 2 Guineas each. | HE TREATY of UTR EC HT - By x 


; re Gacetle, CHARLES GIRAUD, Member of th i Msg 
Literary Gazette Translated from the French,’ @ Institute of Frane, 


Published for the Etching Club by Mr. Cundall, 12, Old Bond- : 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, 


Charles Ollier, 19, Southampton-street, Strand. street, by whom Subscribers’ names will be received. 











Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


RAN TH OR P E. 


**T had commenced an insensate struggle, 
I combated Misery with my pen.”—Ba.zac. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


“ This book will attract attention. ‘ Ranthorpe’ is a tale of the life of a man of letters, conceived in a manly, healthy spirit. It exhibits the not very common merits of original 
thouglit, tine reflection, and dramatic points of recital, which take the book out of the category of the ephemeral novels.”—Examiner. 

**Bespeaks great talents, admirably disciplined. The story is exceedingly interesting ; it is alive with character and event, and instinct with emotion of many kinds. 
is exceedingly lively, the descriptions forcible, the circumstances and incidents copious and easily evolved.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“It is the work of a writer of distinguished talent, animated, skilful, and eloquent, with remarkable powers of narrative, and aptitude for dramatic dialogue ; the feelings are 
roused, the interest is awakened, and the curiosity is precipitated forward by keen and anxious anxiety for the result."—Sunday Times. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


TRAILL’S JOSEPHUS: . 
EDITED BY ISAAC TAYLOR, 


Autnor oF ‘NaturaL History oF Entuustasm,’ &c¢. 


WITH NOTES, EXPLANATIONS OF THE PLATES, AND ESSAYS ON POINTS OF JEWISH HISTORY. 


The style 








THE FOURTH PART 


Of this Work, price Ss., completing the FIRST VOLUME, is now ready, price 12. 1s. cloth boards. 


MIIRTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL 
are attached to this Volume, and these embrace Views in Palestine, architectural delineations of Ancient Structures, with Plans and Elevations; and highly-finished Medallion Heads 
of Roman personages. Several of these Plates represent subjects that have not hitherto been brought before the public, and some to which the highest importance attaches, in 
relation to Jewish antiquities. 

In announcing the completion of the First Votume of this work, the painful duty devolves upon the Editor of announcing also, and at the same moment, the afflictive event of 
the death of the Translator. During the past winter Dr. Traill’s name had frequently occurred in the daily papers, in connexion with the famine and pestilence that have devastated 
so many parts of Ireland—and the south especially. He had, in fact, become known, very generally, in consequence of the extraordinary exertions made by him to alleviate the 
sufferings of his parishioners, and more remote neighbours. These exertions, continued without intermission through a course of months, were such as to excite the admiration and 
wonder of those who witnessed them. But at length his constitutional energy—great as it was, gave way, and after a period of the most anxious suspense to his family and parishioners, 
he expired April 20th, in calm possession of that hope which the Gospel he had preached conveys. 

Dr. Traill lived to revise the sheets for the Third Part of this work, and to witness its publication. Some time previous to the commencement of the present distress in Ireland, 
he had completed his labours in translating the Jewish Wark, as wellas the books against Arion: his MS. of which he had placed in the hands of a learned member of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for final revision. He had also made some progress in translating the ANTIQuIvirs. Moreover—and indeed long ago—he had engaged the assistance of literary 
friends, in preparing the Notes and Explanatory Essays, that were to accompany the translation, and in superintending the execution of the lllustrations—a department demanding 
incessant vigilance, and a familiar knowledge of the objects represented. 

Thus far, therefore, his peculiar part as Translator having been completed, and all requisite arrangements having been made for carrying forward the subsidiary branches of the 
work, and for superintending its passage through the press, the much lamented death of Dr. Traill, irreparable as is the loss thereby sustained by his family, his parish, and his neigh- 
bourhood, will not affect the regular and due completion of it; it has only occasioned a momentary delay in the appearance of the Fourth Part, now announced. 

It should, however, be stated, that the death of the Translator may probably involve some modifications of the plan of Publication, as at first announced—and yet none by whit 
the purchasers of the work will be losers. Among these moditications the most material is the occurrence of an interval between the completion of this First Portion of the Works 
of Josephus, and the appearance of the Seconp, which is to include the ANTiguITIES. It would be unwarrantable, at this moment, to give any pledge as to the length of this expected 
interruption. Meanwhile, and with the intention of rendering this First Portion complete in itself, and of including within the three volumes, of which it is to consist, whatever 
the general reader might wish to be furnished with, in explanation of the later eras of Jewish History, it has been determined—Ww1THOUT MAKING ANY ADDITION TO THE PRICE OF TEE 

WORK, materially to increase it in size, as to the letter-press, and at the same time to add Twenty, or more, finished Engravings to the number that has been promised. By means 
these additions, both in its literary and pictorial departments, the work will be made to embrace what will give it completeness, integrity, and originality, as a summary of Jewish 
History and Archeology, for the period it embraces. 

It is with satisfaction this announcement of an ENLARGED WORK AT THE SAME PRICE is made, in the confidence that those who know what must have been the expenses incurrel 
in bringing forward a work of this sort, will frankly grant that, although the cost to the Purchaser excecds the price of what are significantly termed * the cheap publications of the 
day,” yet, in truth, it is one of the cheapest that has of late years issued from the press. 








Letter from Rev. Proressor Roptxson, D.D., Author of § Biblical Researches in Palestine, “ Two Parts of this splendid publication are before us. ...with high gratification ther 
to WILLIAM TivpinG, Esq. fore we hail the appearance of this work; which, we must confess, rather more than 
New York, March 30, 1847. answers the expectations raised by its announcement.. ..The translation is by the Rev.D. 
My dear Sir,—I have had the pleasure of examining with care the First and Second | Traill; and whoever has tried to read the dry and crabbed version of Whiston, will rejoice 
Parts of the New TRaNsLaTion OF JosgPHvS, with Illustrations from your Drawings. I | once more to meet with the ease and vivacity of the original transfused into his mother 
hasten to bear my willing and unreserved testimony to the truthfulness and life-like reality | tongue. We have compared various passages, and find the translation everywhere fait! 
of the Views; referring more particularly to the plates of Sepphoris and of the Baths near | ful, without being servile. It has evidently been the work of many years, and bears! 
Tiberias, and likewise to all those of the Haram and of its exterior walls and substructions. | of a continual filing, by which it has gained its smoothness and polish.”—The Literary 
These last Views, as it seems to me, have one important feature above all former ones of the | World. New York Weekly Paper. April 3, 1847. 
same objects, namely :—That they were made not merely as pictures, exhibiting correctly . : . ical 
the general effect. but as exact scientific delineations, which may justly serve as the basis In the same paper it is mentioned, that at a Meeting of the American Ethnolog 
of argument and logical inference for those who have not themselves been upon the spot. | Society, held 20th March, the First Part of this work was laid on the table by the Rev.) 
The publication of an elegant and faithful version, with such a body of unsurpassed | Robinson, who “ testified as to the accuracy of the beautiful engravings with which it #8 
Illustrations, cannot but work a resurrection of Josephus, and establish him as a classic for ill d * ree ared with the 
the millions who use the English language. And this result, so desirable in itself, rises | strated, as well - the correctness of the translation, which he had comp: under 
immeasurably in importance, when we reflect that the writings of the Jewish historian are | OTiginal text. It elicited many remarks from the gentlemen present, by whom the 
our best and most copious source of illustration for the Holy Scriptures. taking was warmly commended.” 
With high respect, yours, &c. Epwanp Rosinson, 





William Tipping, Esq. 





‘London: HOULSTON & STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row. Dublin: CURRY, Jun. & CO. 
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